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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


BY ERNESTO BOZZANO 


TRANSLATED BY BEATRICE Hystorp anp GEertrRupDE O. Tussy 


Born in Genoa, in 1862, my life is absolutely without biographical 
incident, for it has been the life of a hermit. I have never done any- 
thing but study. In my early adolescence, all the branches of the 
knowable exercised an irresistible fascination upon my mind, making 
it very difficult to make a definite resolution to choose the definite 
path of my life. Finally I decided upon scientific philosophy, and 
Herbert Spencer was my idol. I became a positive materialist of the 
most convinced and most uncompromising type. It appeared to me 
impossible that a cultivated person, possessing common sense, could 
believe in the existence and survival of the soul. I not only thought 
this, but I wrote audacious articles sustaining my convictions. 

In the year 1891, through pure coincidence, I had my initiation 
into metapsychical research, Professor Ribot, director of the Philo- 
sophical Review, having sent me the first number of “ The Annals of 
Psychical Science,” to read and send him my judgment upon. I read: 
therein was talk of telepathy, of clairvoyance, and of telekinesis. I 
was scientifically scandalized! I wrote in this tone to Professor Ribot. 
He answered, exhorting me to re-read and reflect more quietly, for 
he saw that the existence of the facts could not be denied. In def- 
erence to the Director of the Revue Philosophique, I re-read, thought 
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it over, and decided to acquire works of this nature. Result: the 
complete defeat and demolition of my misoneism. 

From that time on, I did nothing but study the new science, at 
its very sources. Following this, gradually my disbelief decreased. 
I proceeded to collect facts in great numbers, with a view to analyz- 
ing, classifying and comparing them, with the firm resolve to solve the 
great enigma which had been unexpectedly presented to me in the 
important form of a scientifically resolvable question. 

When my knowledge of the argument was already firmly estab- 
lished, I had the good fortune, and by pure coincidence, too, to make 
the acquaintance of distinguished persons seriously engaged in me- 
diumistic research. Due to this fact, I secured entrance to two ex- 
perimental circles which had at their service four of the best private 
mediums, two women and two men. Through the help of such as these, 
I obtained proofs of the identity of the dead, literally impressed. I 
will come later to the long series of experiments with Eusapia Palla- 
dino, which I conducted together with Professors Morselli and Porro. 
In these I had complete materialization, speaking by identified phan- 
tasms, and once I had the phenomenon in full light of a bow from 
Auer. 

However, my theoretical convictions did not rest basically upon 
these objective phenomena, but assuredly they did rest upon the force 
of the subjective ones. I subdivided the cases belonging to this latter 
class, and gathered by me to the number of a thousand, into forty 
distinct categories, to the end of classifying and investigating these 
processes by comparative analysis. 

Having completed the analysis, it resulted that all the categories 
I made were susceptible of being placed in an order of ascending 
classification, ending with a group of facts literally inexplicable by 
quasi-naturalistic theory and, conversely, most explicable by spirit- 
istic theory. To these incontestable results there came to be added 
those deduced from objective phenomena or, more precisely, those 
spiritistic phenomena which, in the last analysis, were demonstrated, 
of themselves and in their turn, to be inexplicable by a quasi-natu- 
ralistic theory which did not recognize the existence of a spirit inde- 
pendent of the body, existing before the body, organizer of the body; 
and that for the reason that, without such a fundamental hypothesis, 
one did not arrive at the explanation of the genesis of subconscious 
powers, the which resulted independently of quasi-biological laws; as, 
moreover, one did not arrive at an explanation of the genesis of powe! 
(force) and external biological energy, the which revealed themselves 
to be directed and governed by a subconscious, transcendental will, 
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capable of disintegrating the bodily substance to reintegrate it into 
living organisms and ideoplastic automata. 

Presenting these things in this light, it resulted that the conscious 
personality should be considered a simple transitory manifestation, in 
a phenomenal surrounding atmosphere, of a spiritual subconscious 
personality much greater. This personality reveals itself as fur- 
nished with supernormal powers and a transcendental will. This con- 
clusion in effect resolved likewise the enigma of the existence in the 
human subconscious of supernormal power (faculty) imdependent of 
quasi-biological laws. Taking note that these powers (faculties), in 
this argument, were the spiritual attributes of an integral subcon- 
scious personality, one understood that they could not result as a 
product of the “law of natural selection,” but that they must exist 
in a latent state in the subconscious, to emerge and to exercise in the 
spiritual atmosphere even as the senses of the earthly existence, latent 
in the spiritual state, emerge and exercise in the terrestrial sphere. 

Hence, the conclusion that the spiritistic phenomena are the nec- 
essary complement of these spirits and I came, in the end, to conclude 
that, without Animism, Spiritism would be basic. 

This is established by the marvelous convergence of all the proofs 
—animistic and spiritistic—towards the demonstration of the exist- 
ence and survival of the spirit (soul) which led me logically, and of 
necessity, to give full adherence to the spiritistic hypothesis. 

The results of my thirty years of research have already been 
partially rendered public in a set of thirty long monographs; but 
the great demonstrational efficacy of such a system of proofs will be 
evident only when it is condensed in a general synthetic volume. 


CRYPTESTHESIA, ANIMISM AND SPIRITISM 
BY ERNESTO BOZZANO 


TRANSLATED BY Mme, Louise L. pe Monratvo 


Although I have already amply discussed in six long and critical 
articles, Professor Richet’s magnificent Traité de Métapsychique, the 
eminent personality of the author and the exceptional importance of 
the book induce me to take it up again, using as a basis the argument 
brought forward by Professor Richet himself in his answer to Mr. 
Holt’s criticism which appeared in the September number of this 
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Journal. I now propose to specially analyze and comment upon Pro- 
fessor Richet’s fundamental argument according to which the mere 
fact of the existence of psycho-sensorial supernormal faculties (cryp- 
testhesia) in the human subconsciousness renders vain and illusive any 
attempt at proving the spiritistic origin of part of the manifesta- 
tions; and that, it being impossible to circumscribe the limits of said 
faculties, these until further proof should be considered sufficient to 
explain the whole. 

In my preceding article I pointed out how such an argument be- 
comes invalid,—First, because we can today circumscribe the faculties 
mentioned; and also because we are bound to judge the validity of 
any hypothesis properly based on facts, by subjecting these facts to 
the scientific method of comparative analysis and by the convergence 
of the proofs. If such a method is considered legitimate in the prov- 
ing of other hypotheses it surely ought to work in the proving of that 
of Spiritism. It then follows that whenever one succeeds in proving 
that the various kinds of metapsychic manifestations—Animistic and 
Spiritualistic—all converge (as to a center) toward the demonstra- 
tion of the existence and survival of the soul, we should consider that 
the spiritistic hypothesis has been acquired for science. 

However, in the present article I intend to conform to the view- 
point of my opponents in order more easily to prove how the mere 
fact of admitting the existence of the supernormal faculties in the 
subconscious is equivalent to recognizing implicitly the existence of 4 
spirit independent of the material organism. This point established, 
I enter into my argument. 

When, compelled by the facts, the opponents of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis admit not only the existence of the supernormal subconscious 
faculties in man, but (for their own convenience) extend the power of 
these faculties to the point of making man omniscient, they don’t 
realize that they thus most conclusively demonstrate the existence and 
survival of the soul from another angle, viz: that of Animism, which is 
only the necessary complement of Spiritism and to such a degree that, 
without Animism, Spiritism would have no basis. The fact is that if 
survival of the human soul is a reality, then there must necessarily 
exist in the subconscious, in a latent state, the spiritual faculties which 
belong to the spiritual existence, it being evident that the spiritual 
entity could not be created from nothing at the instant of death. It 
then follows that if it can’t be proved that such faculties are pre- 
existent in the human subconsciousness it could not be proved either 
that there is a survival of the spirit at the death of the body. And 80 
if the faculties under discussion exist in the subconscious they must 
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rise to the surface in fragments whenever there is an attenuation or 
suspension of the normal functions in the human organism—as during 
sleep, or in hypnotic somnambulism, ecstasy, swoons or at the moment 
of death. In other words, at any time when the spirit is partially 
released from the bondage of matter. All this is a practical experience 
and has been proved by all metapsychic phenomena, spontaneous or 
otherwise. At the same time the existence of such a perfect concor- 
dance between a priori inductions and @ posteriori confirmation is suffi- 
cient admirably to validate the spiritistic hypothesis. 

It is therefore demonstrated that only by the assistance of Ani- 
mistic phenomena can the necessary counter proof be obtained to 
corroborate the proofs of the survival of the human spirit as deduced 
from mediumistic phenomena. This is the obvious and incontestable 
truth concerning the significance of the Animistic manifestations which 
our opponents try to use to invalidate the Spiritistic hypothesis. 

Dr. Geley had already anticipated me in combating this curious 
pretension of using the Animistic phenomena to destroy the Spiritistic 
phenomena as if they belonged to distinct and antagonistic kinds, 
whereas they belong to one category with different orders of manifes- 
tations according to the conditions governing the manifesting spirit 
—that is, whether incarnate or discarnate. 

Dr. Geley repeats and insists on this argument in two of his works 
but I shall limit myself to quoting only a brief paragraph of his dis- 
cussion which occurs in the booklet entitled “ Essay on a General Re- 
view of Spiritism.” On page 59 he says, “ The Animistic theory is 
included in toto in the Spiritistic doctrine and could not be separated 
from it. Animism is only one of the branches of this doctrine: it can 
only be explained by it. Animism states and accepts—the astral body 
and its actions at a distance, the exteriorization of sensation, motricity 
and intelligence, subconsciousness, multiple personalities, mind reading, 
mental suggestion, and clairvoyance. But it cannot, by itself, explain 
any of those things. The simple recognition of such facts in our think- 
ing ego implies the superiority of the psychic over the material, the 
possible independence of the soul from the body, and the probability 
of survival. It is, therefore, illogical to deny in the name of Animism 
the possibility of Spiritism. Moreover, since Spiritism explains all and 
Animism nothing of what it finds, it is irrational exclusively to con- 
sider it. Between two equally possible hypotheses, it is scientifically 
consistent to choose the one that includes the other and explains the 
larger number of facts.” Thus Dr. Geley, and it pleases me to agree 
with one of the most rigorously logical minds which honors the field 
of metapsychic research. 
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And here, as an efficacious addition to the discussion, it would be 
helpful to point out that the opponents using as they do the Animistic 
phenomena to combat the Spiritistic phenomena, not only fall into in- 
conceivable errors, but they don’t realize that by the mere fact of 
recognizing the existence of the first, they put themselves in open con- 
tradiction with the postulates of biology, and they can’t avoid the 
dilemma unless they acknowledge the existence and survival of the soul, 
because biology and morphology fully demonstrate that the sensorial 
faculties of the human organism are, and must be, the specialized 
product of the multiple and persistent activity of biological factors 
during the infinite course of centuries, and these biological factors, 
constructors of the somatic organism, on whose strength we have con- 
tructed on a very solid basis the theory of evolution, are called: “ The 
Law of Natural Selection,” “ The Influence of Environment,” “ The 
Survival of the Fittest,” and many others. Moreover, the supernormal 
subconscious faculties manifest themselves independently of any bio- 
logical law, and this is the great truth that Professor Richet does not 
take into account when he formulates his own conclusions—an immova- 
ble truth founded on the fact that supernormal psycho-sensorial fac- 
ulties do not emerge from the subconscious unless the normal psycho- 
sensorial faculties are temporarily attenuated or abolished; and so 
much so that the degree of perfection of such manifestations depends 
on the depth of the unconsciousness of the medium. It is, therefore, 
quite evident that this condition of exteriorization is diametrically op- 
posed to that which is required when the biological factors realize their 
influence over the living organism, because the law of “ Natural Selec- 
tion” acts necessarily and exclusively on the plane of natural life, (the 
normal consciousness) which is where the “struggle for existence” 
unfolds for conscious beings. 

Not being able to deny that a sentient organism in a state of uncon- 
sciousness is an organism temporarily disconnected from the natural 
world (and, therefore, impotent in the “ struggle for existence”) we 
must logically conclude that the biological factors could not gain the 
slightest influence on the genesis or the evolution of the psycho-sen- 
sorial faculties. This is equivalent to recognizing that the faculties 
under discussion belong to a plane fundamentally different and abso- 
lutely independent of those which are used by the factors of biological 
evolution. We are now confronted by the following questions: If there 
is no connection of cause and effect between the factors of biological 
evolution and the supernormal subconscious faculties, what can then 
be their origin? Why do they remain inactive, latent, in the recess of 
the subconscious instead of contributing to the welfare of humanity? 
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Why do they limit their manifestations to occasional uprisings gov- 
erned by the states of unconsciousness affecting the medium? In view 
of such mysterious and abnormal characteristics what can the conclu- 
sions be? This last question is essential because everything in nature 
by the mere fact of its existence has a purpose, an end. Undoubtedly 
the only rational explanation of all these formidable enigmas is that 
the subconscious faculties are not meant to act in the terrestrial atmos- 
phere because they are the sentient faculties, the means of expression 
of a spiritual existence waiting for their release in order to act in a 
spiritual atmosphere. 

I sometimes ask myself how there can exist a mentality which is 
incapable of grasping such an evident truth. However, we should re- 
mind our opponents that the burden of proof rests on them, it belongs 
to those who deny the survival of the soul, not to those who affirm it. 
To them belongs the task of demonstrating (assisted by the laws of 
biology) the origin of the supernormal faculties which exist in the 
human subconscious—a task which they cannot accomplish if they in- 
tend to remain in the atmosphere of biological] discipline. This signifies 
that their cause is lost, and sooner or later they are bound to recognize 
it. 

We now, as a natural sequence to all that has been said, come to 
another question which can be condensed into the following dilemma: 
Are the psycho-sensorial faculties in the human subconscious destined 
to rise into the plane of normal consciousness, and establish themselves 
as the new senses of the superman of the future? 

Apropos of this I wish to point out that whereas there never has 
been any dispute about the fact that the subconscious faculties are 
entirely independent of biological laws, there have been many contro- 
versies as to the possibility that said faculties may some day emerge 
and definitely take root on the earthly plane. Those who advance this 
possibility argue as follows: “It is true that everything points to the 
fact that the subconscious faculties exist in full development and in a 
latent condition in the recesses of the subconscious, ready to rise swiftly 
every time there is a fissure in the walls of the prison in which they are 
enclosed. It is also true that everything demonstrates that they are 
not produced by the factors of biological evolution, but it does not 
follow that they cannot, in the ultimate progress achieved by centuries 
of training, spring forth and become an attribute of humanity at some 
future time. Who can deny such a possibility? My answer is—nobody 
can deny it, but everything shows that it would be very improbable. 

Before I state the considerations that bring me to these conclusions 
it would be well to consider that an affirmative solution of the above 
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does not invalidate in the least the conclusions reached in favor of 
Spiritism, because even if it should be proved that the supernormal 
faculties are destined to become part of the human organism, it would 
not prevent the fact that their pre-existence in a latent form, combined 
with the fact that they only appear when the medium is in a more or 
less complete state of unconsciousness, signifies that these faculties are 
always independent of biological laws and consequences. We must also 
take into account that if said faculties are called to become a part of 
the human organism it would mean—from a biological point of view, 
—that the functions generate the organs and not that the organs 
generate the functions, as taught at present by the tenets of biology. 
It would then be necessary to re-organize the accepted opinions of the 
theory of evolution which would fundamentally remain true, but would 
be subordinated to the psychic faculties as is the instrument to the 
workman. In other words, it would demonstrate that the supernormal 
subconscious faculties manifest themselves on the plane of terrestrial 
existence by the force of the “ struggle for existence ” but they do not 
proceed from the “ struggle for existence.” 

I now proceed to set forth some considerations contrary to the 
possibility of these faculties ever becoming part of the human organism, 
The first and most important of these is that the biological factors 
cannot have the slightest influence on the subconscious faculties since 
it is required for their manifestation that the individual be plunged in 
a state of partial or complete unconsciousness—that is, he should be 
temporarily disconnected from the terrestrial plane where the biologi- 
cal factors rule. This alone seems to me sufficient to make the hypoth- 
esis under consideration unacceptable. All this is most admirably 
corroborated by history which shows that the supernormal] faculties 
are not developed by time. .The subject is vast and cannot be treated 
in detail here. I shall, however, mention that from the comparative 
analysis of the facts spring two salient characteristics and they are: 
antiquity and universality. Abnormal subconscious manifestations 
are found in the history of the most primitive peoples; in the rites of 
the European aborigines; in the early legends of classic antiquity, 
Biblical, Egyptian and Babylonian; in the sacred traditions of the 
extreme Orient ; and they will always be found in the midst of all popu- 
lations whether civilized or savage. Another remarkable characteristic 
is that these manifestations remain the same in spite of civilization. 
In fact, if the accounts of primitive manifestations are compared with 
the experiments of our days it will be seen that there is no difference 
of any importance in their modus operandi and their quality, and there 
is no country or people in whom any general progress in them can be 
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found although the centuries that have witnessed such manifestations 
are more than ample for their evolution. Other faculties, however, of 
less importance in the “ struggle for existence ” as for instance, the 
musical gift, have been generalized and perfected rapidly because they 
are inherent to the conscious plane of the ego. To emphasize further 
I will observe that the East Indians, who for thousands of years have 
tried to develop this kind of manifestations, have only obtained a better 
knowledge of empirical methods of exteriorization for those who are 
gifted in that direction. There is no sign that the number of such 
persons has increased, so that it can be affirmed without fear of error 
that the same proportions must rule in Europe even if the occidentals 
had been as keen in their researches. As to the intrinsic value of the 
phenomena obtained with the fakirs there is no doubt that they are 
substantially the same as those obtained with occidental mediums. 

Another circumstance which deserves attention is the following: 
In view of the conclusions reached by paleontology and anthropology 
it follows that the present savage races are the authentic representa- 
tives of those who in prehistoric ages were the progenitors of the 
civilized races, and by analogy it must be inferred that if such mani- 
festations occur today among savage peoples the very same phenomena 
_ must have occurred thousands of centuries ago among aborigines, an- 
cestors of our present civilization. This method of deduction can carry 
us so far back into the course of time that we must consider that the 
stationary conditions of the supernormal faculties are proved. But 
even without this last induction the preceding considerations authorize 
us to affirm that from time immemorial these faculties have manifested 
themselves in the human species only as abnormal and sporadic mani- 
festations, and there was never found in them any indication that the 
law of “natural selection” had had and still has any influence over 
them. This also can be inferred a priori because if “natural selection” 
| did not create the subconscious faculties it means that these belong to 
a plane fundamentally different from that in which “natural selection” 
operates, consequently it comes to this:—If the subconscious faculties 
do not proceed from “ natural selection ” then they cannot develop by 
the action of “ natural selection.” 



















































































u- We must now consider the question from another and final angle 
ic [| —that of practical existence; that is, we must find out if telepathy, 
n. J clairvoyance, past, present and future, are reconcilable with the natu- 
thf ral development of terrestrial existence. It only needs a brief exami- 
ce | nation of this to realize how irreconcilable are the characteristics of 
vo the two sets of manifestations, and to accomplish this I will quote Dr. 





Geley who in his recent volume entitled “From the Unconscious to 
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the Conscious ” has so ably developed this argument. Among other 
things he says, “ Let us suppose that a man had the power to use these 
faculties in his everyday life, making use at will of mind reading, clair- 
voyance, lucidity. What need would such a man have of meditation, 
judgment, forethought, struggles? For him there would be no mis- 
takes, but also no effort, and without effort no development of char- 
acter. That man would be like an insect, a marvelous mechanism. 
Such a system of evolution would not end in a superior consciousness 
but in a sort of hypersensitive somnambulism knowing all but under- 
standing nothing. The superman would then have been nothing but a 
transcendental automaton. It is, therefore, desirable, indispensable, 
that the higher faculties and all the psychic treasures accumulated by 
the being in the course of its evolution should remain (in the present 
stage of his evolution) largely subconscious and latent.” (Pp. 317-318.) 

Such is Dr. Geley’s argument to which could be added others more 
emphatic as to the serious perturbation that would be caused by (for 
instance) telepathy in the family and social relations of humans. 4s 
to clairvoyance of the future it would make existence impossible. I will 
not try to demonstrate it because both objections are self-evident, and 
also because Dr. Geley’s remarks show the absolute incompatibility of 
the two kinds of manifestations. In view of all this the inference is 
that the hypothesis of the future establishment of the supernormal] fac- 
ulties being contradicted by biological, historical, paleontologic, an- 
thropologic, and social data, it should be considered as untenable and 
absurd. Having cleared the field of the objections that might be 
brought forward against the essentials of the argument formulated 
here, it only remains to re-affirm the validity of it by saying that the 
opponents of the Spiritistic theory pretend to explain everything by 
the omniscience of the subconscious faculties ; and they only succeed in 
proving, from another angle, the very thing they are denying, because 
the existence in the subconscious of supernormal faculties, whose origin 
does not depend on biological factors, necessarily implies the existence 
of an integral essential ego infinitely greater than the conscious, and 
these supernormal faculties become a spiritual sense also present in 4 
latent form and waiting to be released by death, 

All that I have said is in answer to Professor Richet’s claim that 
cryptesthesia fully explains metapsychic phenomenology. I will nov 
allow myself some observations on other arguments of his to be found 
on page 467 of the same treatise, where he says: “The physiologist 
may be forgiven for believing in physiology. Physiology teaches that 
the intelligence is a cerebral function. Thousands of experiences prove 
it; but no experience gives the limit of cerebral intelligence.” This 
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argument must have a great theoretical value for Professor Richet for 
he repeats it in all answers to his critics, and vet no argument could 
be less convincing in our present enquiry because we all know that 
physiology and psychology both deal exclusively with the appearances 
which manifest the unknown Reality, so that the physiologic researches 
cannot in any way serve to penetrate the nature of the Reality hidden 
under the appearance—a fact recognized by physiologists and psycho- 
logists. As a corroboration of this we can add that in view of the 
converging proofs of the numerous branches of the laws which govern 
human science the form in which the phenomena are produced is always 
misleading, and to such an extent that it is sufficient to take the oppo- 
site of what appears to be, in order to reach the truth. There is a 
large number of such examples as for instance the apparent daily 
motion of the sun and the apparent solidity of matter. And it must 
be observed that this truth is daily applicable even to the fundamental 
postulate of biology according to the cerebral organ creates the func- 
tions of thought, whereas the phenomena of ideoplasm prove that the 
functions of thought (that is, the will) create the organs; and we must 
logically conclude that the cerebral organ has an identical genesis. 
Dr. Richet’s argument becomes all the more surprising because he uses 
it also in metapsychic phenomena whose results have already demol- 
ished one by one the principal postulates of biology, of physiology and 
of accepted psychology, in order to substitute other postulates having 
diametrically opposed meanings. 

Professor Richet affirms that “ thousands of experiences prove ” 
that intelligence is a function of the mind, but he well knows that in 
the solution of any scientific problem it is the affirmative answers that 
count, never the negative which, in spite of their proofs, soon 
prove to be in accord with their supposed rivals; so that all the 
proofs that may be gathered to sustain the negative solution are en- 
tirely neutralized and disarranged the instant a first proof of the 
affirmative solution springs forth on the scientific horizon. The affirm- 
ative converging proofs in the theory of the existence and survival of 
the soul come to about. forty in the field of metapsychic research, 
beginning with the recently discussed one of the existence of the super- 
normal faculties in the human subconsciousness independent of the “law 
of natural selection,” and passing on to the phenomena of bilocation, 
in which the medium projects his astral body at a distance while the 
somatic body lies inert and lifeless; and ending with the cases of 
apparitions of the dead at the moment of dissolution where the mani- 
festing phantasm is collectively perceived by all present and unknown 
to them, but later identified ; or else when the percipient and the dying 
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person are both of such a tender age that auto-suggestion would be 
out of the question. 

At this point it would be useful to illustrate this side of the con- 
troversy between spiritism and materialism by the following historical 
example :—In the pre-Columbian days the problem of whether the anti- 
podes were inhabited was keenly debated. There were a few “intuitives” 
who firmly maintained that they were; while the great majority of prac- 
tical thinkers considered their adversaries as poor visionaries deprived 
of common sense, and they limited themselves with great contempt to 
the one, apparently most convincing objection, which was that if they 
were, the inhabitants must walk on their heads. This is certainly a 
most formidable objection, but the “intuitives” were not disconcerted, 
and calmly answered that the possibilities of Nature are infinite. How- 
ever, the results proved in favor of the intuitives and against the 
“ right thinkers,” or better, correct according to their own view-point; 
but neither of them had dreamed that their opinions might be con- 
ciliated in the field of facts. 

This historical parable is interesting because it can be used in the 
present debate between the spiritists and the materialists. A very good 
lesson results from it—that the day is not distant when the contestants 
will realize the very same unexpected kind of agreement in virtue of 
which the materialists will be forced to recognize that if they were 
right when they brought forward against the spiritistic theory the 
undeniable fact of a parallelism between the phenomena of thought and 
the functions of the brain, they still were not wrong when they held 
that such an objection is irreconcilable with spiritistic theories, 
whereas in reality, the great fact of the existence and survival of the 
soul perfectly agrees with the so-called proof which they claim, just in 
the same sense in which the existence of inhabited antipodes also agrees 
with the fact (apparently impossible) that men can walk on their 
heads without even suspecting it. 

Such is the great reconciliation which the future has in reserve for 
us, a result exclusively due to metapsychic research. At the dawn of 
that great day we shall learn (in a final analysis) that the real task 
of the brain in regard to the spirit consists in enabling the spirit to 
transmit (in the alternating cycles of successive lives) infinitesimal 
fractions of the Unknown Reality in the form of a system of mani- 
festations which exteriorize themselves with a varying modality, in 
every inhabited part of the world; and in the midst of these manifesta- 
tions the spirit is destined to exist and act until it reaches the ultimate 
elevation to Absolute Reality contemplated through the relative. We 
can easily understand the necessity (for the Spirit) of possessing % 
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brain which acts as a transforming organ of Absolute Reality in the 
terms of relative manifestations. An infinite and grand task to be 
accomplished by the numerous worlds which compose the universe. On 
page 470 of the Journal Professor Richet says—* I think in fact that 
if the science of metapsychics has not progressed more it is due to 
faulty methods. It has been converted into an ardent religion instead 
of a cold and humble science.” Another biologist, Dr. Wm. Mackenzie 
(an Anglo-Italian) addressed to me, personally, the same observation 
in the following words. “ If the Spiritists want to attribute a religious 
meaning to metapsychic phenomena then the latter should have the 
same values as any other religion, which means much sentiment and 
very little science.” 

This is my answer to both. It is true that Spiritism has been 
taken in a religious sense by many respectable persons of simple 
minds, but that does not make it a “ religion,” although the rigor- 
ous (and therefore scientific) conclusions to which mediumistic re- 
search leads, have the virtue of consoling many souls tormented by 
doubts; but our adversaries should not forget that besides the many 


in whom sentiment prevails, there is a large number of experimenters 


trained in scientific methods, themselves men of science ruled by cold 
reason, and whose only object is to search for truth. If they end 
by adopting the Spiritistic theory it does not mean that they have 
become mystics, but that they have, through their experiments, con- 
vinced themselves that that theory is the only one that fully ex- 
plains the phenomena which are being examined. And this is science. 
Neither Myers, Hodgson, Hyslop, Barrett, Mrs. Verrall, Lodge, Zoll- 
ner, Du Prel, Aksakof, Butterof, Flammarion, Lombroso, Brofferio 
nor the writer have any mystic tendencies and all of them had pre- 
viously inclined toward positivistic-materialistic views. It is the irre- 
sistible eloquence of the facts and above all the imposing evidence 
of the marvelous convergence of all the proofs, both Animistic and 
Spiritistic, toward the existence and survival of the soul which has 
brought them to definite conclusions in favor of the Spiritistic theory. 
It follows that such conclusions are not only scientific but the same as 
those propounded by the opponents, with this difference—that the 
latter base their inductions and deductions on isolated groups of phe- 


homena and never on their total, whereas the inductions and deductions 


of those who advance the Spiritistic theory are solidly built on the 
totality of mediumistic phenomena, Animistic or Spiritistic. And I 
again repeat that the spiritistic hypothesis is a scientific hypothesis and 
those who contest the assertion show that they have not yet formed a 
clear conception of the question that they attempt to discuss. 
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And in order finally to demonstrate this assertion I will answer an- 
other remark of Professor Richet’s in that same article (page 465) 
where he says: “ They (the Spiritists) do not take into consideration 
that before passing on a theory (so hypothetical, so fragile, so fraught 
with difficulties and illusions) it is necessary to stand on a solid basis 
and establish incontestable facts. What would we say of an architect 
who began to paint delicate allegorical pictures before considering the 
foundations of the monument! ” 

Thus Professor Richet, and so also Dr. Mackenzie (in the article 
mentioned before) emphasizes his point by saying, “ Spiritism tries to 
explain the unknown by the unknown.” 

And again answering their respective criticisms I say that when I 
affirm that Animism is the necessary complement of Spiritism and that 
Spiritism would have no foundation without Animism, I also maintain 
that in order to reach a scientific demonstration of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis we must proceed from the known to the unknown. This means 
that we must travel in the paths of cause and effect of a psycho-phy- 
siologic nature, which gradually ascend and become refined and spirit- 
ualized until they end by getting in touch, without any break or inter- 
ruptions, with manifestations of an essentially spiritual nature. In fact 
it is a course admirably graded from known causes to causes less known 
but solidly linked to the preceding ones, just as we proceed in all rigor- 
ously scientific work. I don’t think there is any necessity of enlarging 
on the enumeration of such complex concatenations of cause and effect 
as those that exist between the somatic body and the spirit because 
they are familiar to our adversaries, therefore I will limit myself to 
submitting to them the outline of a schema. 

From the psycho-physiologic side of Animistic manifestations the 
propounders of the Spiritistic theory take the course of the phenomena 
of motricity and of sensitiveness and then pass on to those where 
Telekinesis is complicated by the passage of solids through solids, @ 
phenomenon which in its turn precedes that of disintegration at 2 
distance, of apports and the instantaneous reintegration of any object. 
When this is established, they use the methods of comparative analysis 
re-uniting and connecting such phenomena with that of ectoplasm in 
which the somatic element exudes from the organism of the medium in 
a fluid or semi-fluid form and solidifies into organized parts of the 
body; and all this is accomplished by the subconscious direction of the 
medium. All these are Animistic manifestations of kindred nature, 
and they only differ from each other by their evolutionary gradations. 
They demonstrate respectively, first, that the sensitiveness and motric- 
ity are separate from the nervous and muscular system; 2nd, that the 
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subconscious human will-power can disintegrate at a distance, trans- 
port, and reintegrate material objects ; 3rd, that the same will has also 
the power of resolving the human organism into the amorphous sub- 
stance of which it is built and reconstructing it into faces, hands, and 
limbs, all perfect and independent of the medium; all of which faculties 
tend to the inference that the human organism must also be the product 
of these forces and faculties, which are capable of being exteriorized 
and which dominate and organize the somatic substance; both force 
and faculties directed by a subconscious will of a transcendental na- 
ture. In other words we must logically conclude that the spirit organ- 
izes its own body and not that the body generates the spirit as we are 
assured by the representatives of accepted science. Apropos of this 
I want to say that Dr. Geley’s magnificent work—* From the Uncon- 
scious to the Conscious ” is entirely dedicated to the scientific demon- 
stration of this most important truth. In it he says, “ The conception 
of ideoplasm imposed by facts is most important, because it shows that 
thought, far from being a product of matter, is precisely that which 
moulds matter and endows it with its attributes ” (page 69). Let us 
then remember that this conclusion (based entirely on facts, and which 
is reached by the scientific method of gradually ascending from the 
known to the unknown) is of itself quite sufficient to demonstrate the 
existence of a spirit independent of the body and presumably surviving 
the death of that body, and in the course of time will also serve to 
demolish the fundamental postulate on which biology rests at present, 
and according to which the organs create the functions, whereas the 
facts show that the spirit—that is, the functions create the organs. 
Keeping within the psycho-physiologic theory, but from another 
angle, those who advance the spiritistic theory begin at the phenomena 
of exteriorization, sensitiveness and motricity and gradually reach the 
other manifestations, up to those of complete formation of a fluidic 
substance endowed with sensitiveness and motricity, but without the 
attributes of intelligence, because it only reproduces the movements of 
the medium. Then they pass on to the cases of manifestations, spon- 
taneous or otherwise, in which the unfolding becomes at the same time 
fluidic, sentient, and psychic, (bilocation) so that the conscious per- 
sonality of the medium flows into the fluidic body, leaving at a distance 
its own somatic body inert and lifeless. At this point they naturally 
come to the conclusion that there is in man a fluidic body which repre- 
sents the connecting link between the spirit and the somatic body, and 
is capable of being separated from that body under special circum- 
stances of vital relaxation; as in swoons, ecstasy, in the physiologic 
sleep, in the somnambulism of hypnosis, when anesthesic, under chlor- 
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oform, etc., all of them conditions which lead to the logical inference 
that if there is in man a fluidic substance which is invested with the 
function of expressing the spirit, and is capable of being temporarily 
separated from the somatic organism even during terrestrial existence, 
then death must consist in the final separation of the somatic organism 
and the spirit, expressed by its own fluidic medium. 

These are the conclusions of those who uphold the spiritistic theory, 
which as can be seen always proceeds from the known to the unknown, 
Finally, on the purely psychic side the advocates of the hypothesis 
follow the course of the transmission of thought at short distances and 
pass on to those transmitted at greater distances. These open the way 
for the so-called telepathy transmissions which have no limitations in 
space. And so they collect, compare and connect these demonstrations 
of the potentialities of thoughts, with the complementary manifesta- 
tions of evolution, and the spiritualization of sentient faculties begin- 
ning with the phenomena of the transposition of the senses. These 
gradually evolve and transform themselves into autoscopy in which the 
medium perceives macroscopically and microscopically the interior of 
his own body (and that of others); phenomena which in their turn 
ascend until they reach lucidity in which the medium sees through any 
opaque inanimate object. Lucidity opens the much more important 
phenomena of the perception of things and events at any distance from 
the medium. Finally they become spiritualized and exalted and so 
reach the heights of clairvoyance past and future (retrocognition and 
precognition). It is from this marvelous assemblage of facts that the 
upholders of the spiritistic theory draw their convictions; and it all 
goes to prove that in the recesses of human subconsciousness there exist 
psycho-sensorial faculties of a very high order and which are inde- 
pendent of the law of “ natural selection,” consequently they must be 
the spiritual senses waiting in a latent condition until death releases 
them to act in a spiritual atmosphere. Almost as in the embryo which 
also holds, in a latent state, the terrestrial senses which are to be used 
in the terrestrial atmosphere. 

Nobody can fail to see how the triple conclusions which we have 
reached (each one completing the other), are cumulatively equivalent 
to a rigorously experimental demonstration of the existence in man of 
a spirit, independent of the body and the organizer of it. This demon- 
stration, in order to become definite and incontestable, only awaits the 
formulation of a fourth complementary conclusion which is to come 
from spiritistic phenomena. 

This is then the unassailable basis on which rests the Spiritisti¢ 
hypothesis from the Animistic view-point of metapsychic manifesta- 
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tions, a basis that has been constructed step by step using that which 
is known to explain that which is less known until the unknown is 
reached without a break or interruption and according to the method 
of scientific research. I don’t think at this point it will be necessary 
to enumerate the graduated phenomena followed by the researches into 
Spiritistic manifestations, for the reason that once the existence and 
survival of the soul are proved these conclusions would simply be the 
corollary of the premises we are discussing. It is only the basis that 
counts in proving the validity of any hypothesis or theory just as the 
solidity of any material body depends on its foundation, and it is 
proved here that our basis (thanks to the Animistic phenomena which 
our opponents have used in their attempts to invalidate the Spiritistic 
theory) is of an unshakable solidity. 

And this brings me to the end of my criticisms of Professor Richet’s 
opinions. 

It is evident from these observations that the Animistic phenomena 
(Cryptesthesia) having proved themselves the necessary complement 
of Spiritistic phenomena and having effectively concurred in the dem- 
onstration of the existence and survival of the soul, no argument can 
be brought forward against the Spiritistic hypothesis. It is also evi- 
dent that its adherents, or to be exact the leaders in the research, far 
from being mystics who are ignorant of or neglect a scientific method 
of research, are on the contrary men who employ exact and scientific 
methods and are seeking truth for its own sake, basing their conclu- 
sions on the total sum of the investigated phenomena and not on a 
partial and arbitrary grouping which is often the method of our oppo- 
nents. There only remains to them one logical argument in favor of 
their claims, and that is that the Spiritistic solution is premature and 
the tests of comparative analysis, et cetera, et cetera, are sufficient to 
resolve a question of such immense importance scientifically, morally 
and socially. In that I would agree with them if the matter is to be 
judged by scientific methods in the accepted sense, but not from the 
personal side, because on this it is natural that the writer (who for 
thirty-three years has given all his attention and time to the solution of 
this great problem, analyzing and classifying thousands and thousands 
of facts which all converge to the same center, the existence and sur- 
vival of the soul) should form an opinion which is not exclusively scien- 
tific in its purpose. It should be taken into consideration that such a 
work must in a large measure become a personal acquisition which it 
would be impossible to pass on to others, and consequently might be 
considered of no value in the scientific solution of the problem. 
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THE SECRETARY'S REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, JAN. 8, 1924. . 
I 


The annual meeting was held at the office of the Society, at noon, 
Tuesday, January 8th, 1924. Felle 
The election of the Board of Trustees as constituted at the close Mem 
of 1923 was unanimous. The Treasurer presented his report, audited Asso 
by E. R. Hoffmann, certified public accountant, which will be printed Life 
on another page. The Society has reduced the deficit and in 1924 
will be in good condition again, owing to economies in staff and in 


publication costs. At the same time, the scientific output and investi- ( 
gation have been maintained and augmented by the contributions of § name 
those mentioned in the Secretary’s report of the year, which follows. night 

The Committee on local Branches is preparing for the establish- of t} 
ment of the Branches under safeguard by a well thought out Consti- come 
tution, which protects both the parent body and the Section from 108 
conflicting responsibilities and liabilities. This Constitution and the had 
suggested By-Laws appear in our present number of the Journal. also 

The reports of Treasurer, Committees and Secretary were received publ: 


bers 


and accepted without correction and ordered filed. 












The Secretary briefly reported for the year as follows: ¢ 
At the end of 1923, the total membership is 1065, divided thus: = 

- of t 

Associates: Life, 23; Paying, 317; Hon. or free, 88. Total, 428 ilies 
Members : = “Se: = 500; * <« © §8. “« 6575 ti 
Fellows: S 5; - iii * 64 pro 
Patrons: ~ 13 a 
Founders : = 5; 5 ; 
oe, oes : (ae eee ubli 

Total: 68 ; 852; 145. 1065 firs 
Memorial Members, 7 ; Associates, 1; es s utile 
We have added this year one Patron, Mr. John B. Reimer, three ings: 
Life Associates, one Life Fellow. Also, we have completed the Memo- furt} 
rial fund of one hundred dollars, making Miss Habbah P. Kimball, late bers 
of Boston, a Memorial Associate, from the proceeds of sales of tripli- our 
servi 


cate and excess volumes of various works received by gift from the 
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Harvard Library’s excess received from the Kimball estate. Mr. Fred 
Rafferty, of California, is our new Life Fellow. We are promised two 
new Patrons in 1924 from our Massachusetts contingent. 


Gains of general membership in 1923 are as follows: 
Fellows: By invitation, 13: spontaneous, 5; Total, 18 
Members: “ " 88; . 42; “ 130 
Associates: “ - 135; . 63; “ 198 


In 1922 comparative figures were: 


Fellows: By invitation, 0; spontaneous, 6; Total, 6 


Members: so 18; = 68 ; - 86 
Associates: “ » 31; st 84; © 115 
Life: 0 

207 


Our membership campaign is still going on and is bringing in new 
names. We have averaged one new membership a day in the past fort- 
night, partly from invitations and partly from the spontaneous inquiry 
of the incoming members. Total gains are 352. Resignations have 
come in from 62 Associates, 42 Members, and 4 Fellows, a total of 
108 persons. We removed from our list early in the year those who 
had become a dead weight owing to non-payment of dues. We have 
also removed certain free members, cutting down the free issuance of 
publications where it was advisable. We have lost by death three mem- 
bers and two Honorary Fellows: Viscount Bryce and Dr. Boris Sidis. 

General interest in the Society’s work, publications and plans for 
local sections is manifested in the correspondence of the Secretary and 
of the President, from all over the country. There is friendly criti- 
cism, both adverse and favorable. One member is planning to offer 
some arrangement whereby the Society may have the benefit of her 
property and her household goods, which are unusually choice, in any 
permanent home that can be secured for us. 

The Society has made progress in the course of the year, both in 
public estimation and in the meeting of its problems of publication and 
of finance. There is solid ground beneath its feet. Friends have 
assisted with contributions of matter for both Journals and Proceed- 
ings: notably in the Proceedings a forthcoming volume to contain a 
further psychometric report largely contributed by two valued mem- 
bers; and in the Journal, generous contributions of his material by 
our President, who has sacrificed much of his time and energy to the 
service of the Society during his nine months’ term of office. 
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The Board of Trustees lost by resignation during the year Pro- 
fessor William MacDougall and Mrs. Margaret Deland, whose un- 
expired terms have been filled by the Board’s appointments of Mr. 
Charles M. Baldwin and Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, both of New York, 
already functioning on the active Committee work of the Board. Mr. 
Miles M. Dawson has unfortunately been ill during the year and unable 
to serve. —GERTRUDE OcpEN TuBpsy, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Society for 
Psychical Research was held at the offices of the Society, on Tues- 
day, January 8th, 1924, at 1:00 o’clock. Members present: Messrs. 
Baldwin, Bayley, Bull, Hyslop, Kaempffert and Purdy. Mr. Purdy 
presiding. 

The regular order of business was dispensed with and the meeting 
proceeded to the election of officers. It was moved by Mr. Purdy and 
seconded by Mr. Baldwin, that Mr. Edwards be nominated for the 
presidency. No other names were presented and Mr. Edwards was 
unanimously elected President. It was moved by Mr. Purdy and sec- 
onded by Mr. Baldwin, that Mr. John I. D. Bristol be nominated for 
vice-president. No other names were presented and Mr. Bristol was 
unanimously elected Vice-President. It was moved by Mr. Kaempffert 
and seconded by Mr. Baldwin, that Mr. Purdy be nominated for treas- 
urer. No other names were presented and Mr. Purdy was unanimously 
elected Treasurer. It was moved by Mr. Purdy and seconded by 
Mr. Kaempffert, that Dr. Hyslop be nominated for secretary. No 
other names were presented and Dr. Hyslop was unanimously elected 
Secretary. 

In accordance with a suggestion of Mr. Edwards, the following 
appointments were ratified by the Board. It was moved by Mr. Purdy 
and seconded by Mr. Baldwin, that Mr. Kaempffert be designated as 
in charge of the Committee on Local Branches and Organization, his 
duties to be supervising and to utilize the office force in details. Motion 
passed. Moved by Mr. Purdy and seconded by Dr. Bull, that Dr. 
Bayley be the Chairman of the Committee on Research. Motion 
passed. —Georce H. Hystop, Secretary. 


Memberships paid in for 1924 before the resignation date, Feb 
ruary Ist, total 560 individuals, as compared to 411 for the sam¢ 
period in 1923. 
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The local sections are required to accept and adhere to the following constitution 
which has been drafted for their benefit and approved by the Board of Trustees of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


CONSTITUTION FOR LOCAL SECTIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


NAME 


1. The name of this Section of the American Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, Inc., shall be that stated in the By-Laws of the Section. 


PURPOSE 


2. The purpose of this Section shall be to further the cause of 
psychic research in accordance with the scientific aims of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, to permit intellectual and social inter- 
course among the members of the Section, and to co-operate with other 
Sections and with the President, Board of Trustees and Research 
Officers of the American Society for Psychical Research in studying, 
recording and interpreting phenomena of mediumship, dreams, hallu- 
cinations, telepathy and kindred manifestations. 


METHODS 


3. The principal means for attaining the purposes of the Section 
shall be the holding of meetings for the testing of psychics, for the 
reading and discussion of papers on psychic phenomena, and for other 
purposes which will advance the good of the Society and its members. 


CONTROL 


4. 'The Section shall be governed by this Constitution and by such 
By-Laws and Rules in harmony therewith as it may adopt. A By-Law 
or Rule which conflicts with this Constitution is null and void. 

The Board of Trustees of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search may revoke the charter of a local section which fails to abide 
by this Constitution. Thereafter the Section shall cease to be part of 
the American Society for Psychical Research. 


MANAGEMENT 


5. The affairs of the Section shall be directed as the By-Laws and 
Rules may specify. 

6. The terms of all elective officers shall begin at the adjournment 
of the meeting at which they were elected and shall continue for one 
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year or until their successors shall have been elected and shall have 
accepted their offices. 

The duties of the elective officers shall be those usually pertaining 
to their respective offices or as shall be assigned to them by the By- 
Laws and the Rules. 


7. The officers shall be a Chairman of the Section, a Treasurer, 


a Secretary and such other officers as the Section may deem it neces- 
sary to have. 


MEMBERSHIP 


8. A local Section may be formed only by members of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research who shall number no fewer than 
ten. A member of a local Section must be at least twenty-one years 
of age. 


VOTING POWER 


9. Each member of the Section present in person at any meeting 
shall be entitled to one vote on any question submitted. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


10. An applicant for membership in this Section must be or be- 
come a member of the American Society for Psychical Research before 
he may be enrolled as a member of the Local Section. Application for 
membership in a Local Section or in the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research must be made in accordance with the By-Laws of the 
Section and shall be subject to the approval of the Governing Com- 
mittee of the Section. Such approval shall constitute election to the 
Section upon the payment of dues. 


ANNUAL DUES 
11. The annual dues for membership in the Section (if dues be 
required) shall be those fixed by the By-Laws or Rules. 
STANDING OF MEMBERS 


12. A member who loses his good standing in a local Section also 
loses it in the American Society for Psychical Research and with it all 
privileges of membership in the Society. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


13. <A regular Nominating Committee of the Section shall be des- 
ignated annually in such manner and shall have duties as shall be 
provided in the By-Laws. 
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ADDITIONAL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


14. One-third of the members of the Section in good standing may 
file in writing an additional ticket. This additional Nominating Com- 
mittee shall proceed in accordance with the provisions of the By-Laws. 


VACANCIES 


15. Vacancies in any office for any reason shall be filled by the 
method prescribed in the By-Laws. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND TECHNICAL SECTIONS 


16. Technical sessions of the Section shall be held at intervals 
fixed by the Governing Committee. The term “ technical sessions ” 


shall be understood to mean sessions in which psychic phenomena are 
studied or discussed. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


17. Special meetings of the Section may be called by the proper 
officers and must be called upon the written request of twenty per cent. 
of the members in good standing. The notice and manner of calling 
the special meetings shall be those provided in the By-Laws. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FISCAL YEAR 


18. The administration of the Section shall be fixed by the Section 
and specified by its By-Laws. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


19. The Section shall control its own financial activities in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the By-Laws. 


QUORUM 


20. A quorum of the Section shall consist of ten per cent. of the 
voting membership. All matters requiring formal decision which shall 
come before a meeting of the Section or any duly appointed or elected 
committee thereof shall be decided by majority of the votes cast, 
provided a quorum is present. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


21. Any voting member of the Section may propose in writing an 
amendment to this Constitution at any regular meeting of the Section. 
Such proposed amendment, when duly seconded, shall be submitted for 
discussion at a subsequent business meeting of the Section and may 
then be further amended, and if favorably acted upon, shall then be 
submitted to the Board of Trustees of the American Society for Psy- 
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chical Research for approval. When the Board has taken favorable 
action and so notified the Section the amendment shall become effective 
at once. The Section may in its discretion sibmit the proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendment to other sections of the Society for comment. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


22. An amendment to the By-Laws may be proposed at any time, 
provided it is in accord with the Constitution of the Section. 

23. At Technical Sessions of the Section, particularly those dur- 
ing which a psychic is the subject of experiment or observation, accu- 
rate and full notes shall be made by a duly appointed stenographer, 
and these notes shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Society, 
together with a report in which they are discussed. 

Notes and reports of the Section’s activities, particularly of its 
scientific investigations, shall thus be submitted to the Secretary of the 
American Society for Psychical Research for criticism by its Research 
Officers, the object being to guide the investigations of the Section into 
the proper scientific channels. 

The official organs of the Section shall be the Journal and the 
Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. The 
Section shall not publish papers or articles independently of the 
Society, except as hereinafter provided. 

Reports and notes of observations and séances of the Section shall 
become the exclusive property of the Society upon acceptance, and 
their disposal shall be subject to the approval of the Society. 

24. If the Local Section shall discover phenomena of such impor- 
tance that their study and interpretation by one of the Research Offi- 
cers of the Society seems advisable in the interest of psychic research 
the Society shall have the right to conduct further investigation of the 
phenomena either in co-operation with the Local Section or independ- 
ently or exclusively through the proper Research Officers. 

25. Manuscripts submitted for publication in the Journal or Pro- 
ceedings of the Society shall be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only, with triple spacing between the lines. The Editor of the Journal 
shall have the right to make such changes as good typography and 
good English may demand, and to comment critically upon the author’s 
methods, opinions and deductions. 

26. Papers or articles which are not published in the Proceedings 
or Journal of the Society may be published as expressions of the au- 
thors and of the Local Section provided that they have been approved 
by the Editor of the Journal. 

Papers or articles which have not been accepted or approved by 
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the Editor for the Journal shall not be published as expressions of the 
Society or of this Section. 

27. With the approval of the Editor of the Journal papers and 
reports of oral or written discussion may be published wholly or in 
part in the Journal or Proceedings at any time. The author shall not 
cause or permit his paper to be published as an expression of the Local 
Section’s views either in whole or in part until it shall have been 
officially released by the Local Section after approval by the Society’s 
editor. 

28. The inclusion of papers and discussion thereof in the Journal 
or the Proceedings of the Society shall rest with the editors of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 


These By-Laws are submitted as suggestions only. Unlike the Constitution, their 
acceptance is not obligatory. 


PROPOSED BY-LAWS OF LOCAL SECTIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


NAME 


1. The name of this Section is the......... Section of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 


OFFICERS 


2. The officers of the Section shall be a Chairman, a Treasurer 
and a Secretary, who shall be elected by ballot at the last meeting of 
each administration year and shall take office immediately at the close 
of the said meeting. A new Chairman shall be elected at a special 
meeting called by the Governing Committee in case the Chairman re- 
signs or removes from Section territory. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


3. A Governing Committee of the Section shall be elected by the 
Section. The Chairman shall be the presiding officer of the Committee. 
The Committee shall administer the affairs of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS 


Members 


4. Applications for membership may be made either in person or 
in writing to the Governing Committee only by a member of the Society 
and shall be endorsed by the officers of the Section. 
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The Governing Committee may propose for membership in the 
American Society for Psychical Research the name of any reputable 
person over twenty-one years of age whom it desires to enroll in the 
Section. 


ANNUAL DUES 


5. Annual dues of the Section, if deemed necessary, shall be fixed 
by the Governing Committee. 

Dues shall be payable in advance at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
The annual dues of members elected during the fiscal year shall be 
payable on notice of election. No newly elected member shall be en- 
rolled in the Section until his dues have been paid. 


ARREARS OF DUES 


6. A member who is dropped or expelled from the Society shall 
also be dropped from the membership of the Section and vice versa. 

Members shall not be entitled to any return of dues upon severing 
their connection with the Section. 

The Governing Committee may suspend temporarily the annual 
payment of Section dues of any member whose circumstances have been 
such as to make it impracticable for him to pay dues, and may under 
similar circumstances remit the whole or a part of dues in arrears. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


7. The regular Nominating Committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers, shall be elected at a regular meeting of the Section at least ninety 
days before the end of the administration year. This Committee shall 
at least sixty days before the annual election, present its findings to 
the Governing Committee, which shall mail to the members at least 
thirty days before the annual election a list of consenting nominees for 
the offices to be filled. The members of the Nominating Committee 
shall not be eligible for elective offices. Ballots shall be collected by 
one or more tellers appointed by the Chair at the meeting of which the 
election occurs. The election shall be by a majority of the votes cast; 
in case of a tie, the Chairman shall cast the deciding vote. 


ADDITIONAL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


8. An additional ticket bearing the signatures of at least twenty 
per cent. of the members in good standing may be filed with the Chair- 
man not less than twenty days before the annual election. The ticket 
thus presented shall be forwarded by the Chairman to all section men 
bers in good standing not less than ten days prior to the annual 
election. The ballots for nominees of the additional nominating com 
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mittee shall be cast and collected in the manner provided for in the 
case of the regular nominees. 


VACANCIES 


9. Any vacancy among the elective offices (except that of Chair- 
man) shall be filled by the Governing Committee for the unexpired 
term ending with the next annual election. 

TECHNICAL SESSIONS 


10. Ten days’ notice shall be given of meetings of the Section. 
The Governing Committee shall decide the date, place and hour of 
all meetings of the Section. 
SPECIAL MEETINGS 
11. Special meetings shall be called by the Governing Committec 


at the written request of twenty per cent. of the members at dates 


within one month after the receipt of such request. The purpose of 
the meeting shall be stated in the notice thereof. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FISCAL YEAR 


12. The administration and the fiscal year of the Section shall be 
that fixed by the Governing Committee in these By-Laws. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


13. The Treasurer of the Section shall pay out monies only upon 
vouchers duly authorized by the Governing Committee, which shall also 
act as an auditing committee for the accounts of the Section at the 
end of each fiscal year. 

14. Papers shall be read only in the form approved by the Gov- 
erning Committee, or an officer appointed by the Committee for that 
purpose. 

15. In the absence of an author a paper may be read by his 
representative or by the Secretary of the Section, 

16. The privilege of debate at meetings of the Section shall be 
open to members of the Section, to authors of papers under discussion, 
members of the Society, and any persons who may be invited by a 
member to contribute to the discussions, 

17. The time occupied in discussion by each speaker shall be as 
the Chairman may direct. The Chairman may rule that speakers may 
address the meeting upon a given topic not more than once until all 
those present have had an opportunity to present their views. In all 
cases order of preference will be given to written over oral discussion 
as contributing to the greater clarity, pertinence and value of the 
record. 








RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY W. F. PRINCE, Pu.D. 


SOME VISUAL HALLUCINATIONS 


The following incidents are from the results of an old questionnaire, 
the only one which has been sent out on a large scale by Psychical 
Research in this country, the cream of which was printed in what we 
call the Old Proceedings, of 1889. More incidents which are worth 
while in one or another degree were brought in by that systematic 
effort, in which many scientific and professional men coéperated as 
collectors, than come in spontaneously during ten years. 

Incidents investigated by Dr. Hodgson to the extent of which they 
were capable, have the same value today that they had when they left 
his hands, except that there is less likelihood of light being thrown on 
any of them now by readers, that likelihood being at best exceedingly 
small. 

The narrations here presented are all faulty in that they lack 
corroboration, and one or two in other respects. But they were told 
by persons of standing and known integrity, or at least the narrators 
were known to and trusted by such persons. For one reason and 
another their content also is such that they deserve to be put on record. 


COINCIDENT VISION OF ACCIDENT 


A. H. HARSHAW 
The “ New York Nation,” of Nov. 12th, 1885, contained this letter: 


428 W. 58th St., New York City. 
To the Editor of the Nation. Sir:—Your editorial on “ Telepathic 
News of Battles ” has interested me very much because of a personal 
experience which happened when I was ten years of age. My father 
left home one morning with a team and wagon to be gone the whole 
day. During the afternoon I saw plainly the horses backing over the 
bank into the creek, and the escape of my father from danger. The 
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sight was terrible and filled me with foreboding. Late at night father 
returned and narrated the accident, which had befallen him just as the 
scene appeared to me. If it were only boyish imagination on my part 
there are some inquiries which seem pertinent that do not admit of a 
ready satisfactory answer.—A. H. Harsnaw. 


Thereupon Dr. Hyslop wrote to Mr. Harshaw, as appears by the 
letter written much later, on December 25, 1899; the closing portion 
of which reads: 

“As soon as I saw this letter I wrote to Mr. Harshaw asking a 
number of questions regarding his experience. I was teaching in Smith 
College, Northampton, at the time. I saw him personally about the 
incident after I had come to Columbia University. He was a minister 
of good standing in the city, and I found him a good witness. You 
could have had the facts sooner, but the letter was filed away with 
other documents and I had wholly forgotten about it.” 

In reply to Dr. Hyslop, the Rev. Mr. Harshaw wrote, Nov. 16, 
1885: 

“JT gladly comply with your request. The enclosed card may be a 
testimonial of my character and may corroborate the statements made. 

“The occurrence happened in the spring of 1858. If I am mis- 
taken as to the time I can easily ascertain the true date by writing to 
mother, who is living in Illinois. I do not remember having thought of 
the matter for perhaps twenty years, at least not so as to keep all the 
particulars fresh in the memory, and therefore am not able to answer 
your inquiries fully. The main circumstances I can give, and vouch 
for their accuracy. 

“The place where the accident occurred was about ten miles from 
home. The town where we usually traded was three miles farther away. 
Father had gone to the village in the morning intending to return by 
way of this place for a load of coal. On the one side was a considera- 
ble hill at the bottom of which the coal seam cropped out. On the 
other side was the creek, which at that point contained water several 
feet in depth. The bank proper of the creek was quite steep and deep. 
The road lay between the hill and creek, and was very narrow. I never 
saw the place but once, and that was either the same spring or the 
fall following. Father’s riding horse, a large handsome gray, and a 
favorite with all the family, was one of the team. Unfortunately he 
balked sometimes. After the men had loaded up the wagon father 
started. A little in front of the horses the water had washed out the 
earth, and the hollow was filled with poles. The moment the gray saw 
the poles he began backing and carried his mate with him. The tongue 
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of the wagon was so turned that the wagon went over the bank and 
dragged the horses down. Before it reached the water the wagon 
caught on a stump and by some means threw the team into the water 
that was then some ten feet deep. The balky horse was drowned and 
the other was rescued. When the wagon was going over father jumped 
from it. Now, I did not see everything that occurred, neither in the 
order of its occurrence. What I saw was like a vision, a flash in which 
I distinctly remember seeing the wagon go over the bank, the leap of 
father, and the drowning of the pet horse. I do not remember seeing 
the beginning of the accident, nor the effort to rescue the drowning 
horses. You understand that the scene appeared for a moment only, 
and these three things impressed me so that I have never forgotten 
them. I cannot say now at what time in the day the vision appeared, 
beyond this, that it was after dinner. When father reached home it 
was after night. I cannot describe the sensation experienced further 
than to say it filled me with dread. I cannot say whether I believed 
it to be true or not at the time. My impression is at present that I 
said nothing of what I had seen to anyone because of the fear inspired 
by the sight. I recall as vividly as if the event occurred yesterday my 
speaking of it when father told about the accident. There was a fire 
in the fire-place and father stood before it warming himself, and I was 
standing a few feet in front of him. Every one was excited, and sad 
over the death of the horse. 


“JT will now answer your questions as exactly as I can, and will 
willingly submit to a fuller examination if you desire it. 

“1. Three particulars were seen, the backing over the bank of 
the creek, the escape of father, and the drowning of the gray horse. 


“2. IT did not see either the commencement of the accident or 
the endeavor to rescue the team in the water. 


“3. Some time in March. I fix this date by the building of a 
new house, and the appearance of surroundings as it remains with me. 

“4. Ten miles, I suppose, but this is rather a guess, still suffi- 
ciently near for your purpose. (In reference to the distance interven- 
ing between the boy and the scene of the accident.) 

“5. <A part of the road was very familiar, but the road that led 
past the bank was not. I suspect he had not travelled it before. 

“6. (There seems to have been no question.) 

“7. Probably the rains had swollen the streams. The day, at 
least late in the evening, was gloomy, and, I think, rain was falling 
when father returned. 
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“8. I cannot say whether the journey was specially talked about 
or not. I do not think there were any anticipations of trouble. 


“9. Father had a load of coal, and the balky horse was frightened 
at some poles lying across the road. 


“10. I cannot remember what I was doing. I was in the barn 
lot at the time. 


“11. It did not seem an ordinary act of the imagination. It 
seemed a picture in which the eye caught the prominent features. The 
things that have fixed themselves in my mind were very clear. 


“12. The scene came suddenly, but whether associated with pre- 
ceding thoughts or not I cannot say. So nearly as I can recall my 


feelings at the moment, I was dazed, and then began the indescribable 
dread. 


“13. No, I cannot conceive of there having been any apprehen- 
sion of the disaster. I have no recollection of such at any rate. 


“14. I did not know anything about the nature of the place where 


the accident occurred, and nothing could have been suggested by pre- 
vious knowledge. 


“15. I simply meant by the statement that if the experience were 
explained as a mere fancy of the mind, that the distinctness with which 
certain facts appeared is indescribable. 

I had never seen anything in reference to telepathy, and the article 
in question struck me, especially because my experience tallied with the 
supposed facts. (Referring to the article in “ Nation.”) 

I have striven to tell just what occurred, and I am desirous of 
hearing your explanation. It will be a pleasure to read what you may 
have to say.” 

This is nearly as strong a case as it is possible for one to be which 
is not corroborated by other testimony. The correspondence between 
the particulars of the vision (so far as they went) and the facts, was 
exact, and there was at least a near approximation in point of. time. 
The particulars seen in the vision were the major ones of the accident. 
The narrator was a New York City clergyman of good standing. His 
account and answers to questions are drawn up with every appearance 
of caution and moderation. He states that his memory of the swift 
details of the hallucination is clear and distinct. Dr. Hyslop, in a 
Personal interview with him, was impressed with his quality as a witness, 

Of course, it is regrettable that the incident was so remote in time, 
and that the corroboration of the mother was not secured. There is 
no evidence, however, that Mr. Harshaw was asked to secure the latter. 











NEARLY SIMULTANEOUS EXPERIENCES RELATING TO 
A DEAD PRIEST 


D. S. LAMSON 


This case was reported in response to a circular sent out by 
the first American Society, by D. S. Lamson, writing from Weston 
[ Mass. ?], March 17, 1886. 

“In 1842 I was placed under two priests, brothers, to be prepared 
for College Bourbon. They were rich men, a rather unusual thing 
among French clergymen. I became very much attached to them and in 
after life continued the intimacy of youth. When [I was] again in 
France in 1856 the eldest died; at the funeral I was chief mourner. In 
1857 I invited the surviving brother to accompany me on a journey to 
the south of France; on our return he invited me to pass a few days at 
a country seat belonging to him at La Festé Bernard. While there he 
gave a dinner on a Thursday (this was the day of the week the brother 
died). At the close of the dinner I went to my room to get some cigars; 
while there I suddenly became aware of the presence at my side of the 
dead Priest; cold water down my back was the immediate sensation; 
there was however no appearance, no form, nothing but the sensation 
of presence. When I returned to the dining-room all asked what was 
the matter. I evidently displayed in my countenance that something 
unusual had occurred. I gave no explanation however, either then or 
afterwards. 

A day or two after this event I had to return to Paris and on my 
way called at the parsonage at Louveciennes near Versailles, where | 
had left some luggage. I returned alone to the parsonage. I found 
the house in commotion, the two servants were in the greatest alarm, 
so much so that I concluded to remain all night and send a message 
to the Priest to return home immediately or the servants would vacate 
the house, etc. It appears that on the Thursday evening, the very 
day before mentioned, and so far as I could judge the same hour, the 
Priest appeared to his old housekeeper, then in person. She said as 
really as when in life and dressed the same, he leaned for a moment on 
the mantlepiece and passing along the front of the fireplace disap- 
peared. I found it necessary to remain until the return of the brother; 
after hearing the story and my own experience, which I had not before 
informed him of, he took me into his study and with a great deal of 

sorrow told me, ‘ Just before my brother died he called me to his side 
and made me promise to say a mass for the repose of his soul every 
Thursday as long as I lived. On the Thursday alluded to was the 
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first time since his death that I failed to fulfil my promise; on that 
day I forgot.’ 

“The brother died in 1859.” 

The incident was not a recent one when reported, but it was of such 
nature that it was not likely to be forgotten so long as the mind was 
capable of retaining the recollection of unusual events of any descrip- 
tion. It is mere prejudice to suppose that educated, intelligent men 
cannot remember occurrences of this sort as well as occurrences of 
other species, unless there is some overpowering prepossession in favor 
of the former class. Even this would only lead to the liability of ac- 
cretion, which only with some persons is the case, when coupled with 
loose general habits of thinking. There is little room for accretions, 
however, in the simple narrative presented. Furthermore, as shown 
by an accompanying letter, the witness had no such prepossessions, 
but was opposed to “spiritualism” and believed that “manifestations” 
were almost invariably from the devil. 

“TI think that a thorough study of the subject would go far to 
utterly defeat the absurdity of modern spiritualism, or more properly 
speaking “ Devil worship.” I was never but once personally cognizant 
of an apparition. I give it to you for what it is worth to you, but of 
the fact you need have no question..... Spiritism is a subject 
which should be placed before the people in its true light, for it is 
committing terrible ravages among a class and all classes who would 
be highly offended to be told they were devil worshippers, which is the 
real fact. The clergy are as much mixed up with it as others, which 
makes matters worse.” 

Without debating why the deceased priest was so heedless as to 
foster by his two-fold manifestation (the reality of which Mr. Lamson 
did not doubt), belief in spiritism, we, like the narrator, place the 
alleged incident on record, “ for what it is worth.” 


APPARITION SEEN ACCORDING TO A PROMISE MADE 
AT A PREVIOUS SEANCE 


A BOSTON PHYSICIAN 


The narrator was a Boston physician personally known to Dr. 
Hodgson. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., July 8, 1887. 
“My Dear Mr. Hopcson :—I have written out one of my experi- 
ences as you requested, and send it with this, hoping it may not prove 
wholly void of interest in the light of research. 
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“The writer of this experience was at one time, a few years since, 
boarding in a small private family, when the head of it, Mr. E., was 
taken ill and passed out of this life. 

“ About a month after his death, his wife and favorite sister, in 
obedience to the yearning for some means of communicating with the 
one gone before, proposed one evening that we three should sit around 
a small table that stood in the room where we were. We did so and to 
our surprise it soon began to tip back and forth. The alphabet was 
then called over and regular and decided tips came at certain letters, 
till numerous intelligent messages were spelled out. The question was 
asked at length, ‘Can you not make yourself visible to us?’ Answer: 
‘Yes.’ ‘When?’ Answer: ‘In two or three days.’ Then followed a 
message in which the words ‘ Ellen’ and ‘ basement ’ were distinguished 
by us all, but we could not imagine their import, the rest of the 
sentence being confused; so passed on to other questions. 

“Two nights after this, at dusk, Ellen, a Scotch-Irish girl brought 
up as a servant in the family, in clearing away the dinner-table, went 
into the basement, lamp in hand, to put some food in the refrigerator. 
She set the lamp down and was singing about her work, for she was a 
fearless and rather noisy person. Suddenly she gave a piercing shriek 
and rushed upstairs to the dining-room. She had ‘ seen her master in 
the room below.’ 

** We tried to calm her and in the course of a day or two the effect 
of her fright had passed out of her mind. 

“We at that time had a second sitting at the table and the message 
was spelled, ‘ Ellen is a medium.’ Accordingly the objections felt at 
having her present were overcome, and she was called in to sit with us. 
Directly she sat down her hand began to move as if to write. A pencil 
and paper were furnished and she wrote very rapidly several messages 
from Mr. E. to his wife and family. The following night our circle 
was somewhat enlarged, one gentleman being of the party. We were 
scattered about the room with Ellen in the center at the table. My 
own seat was directly opposite hers, so that I could observe her ex- 
pression in the full light of the gas. 

“ After she had written a few moments, there came what we after- 
wards found to be this sentence, ‘ Ellen look over your right shoulder.’ 
She glanced quickly sideways into the corner. Had her hair not been 
braided tightly down, every spear would, I am sure, have stood upright, 
such was the terror depicted in her face. She was dashing out of the 
room when the gentleman present intercepted her. We gathered close 
around, which soothed her, and from our midst she finally consented to 
look in the direction of the corner again for us. She said he was still 
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there and was motioning for his wife and little girl to come to him, which 
they did. After a time Ellen informed us that he moved his hand up 
and down as if to say good-bye and seemed to pass through the wall. 

“The effect of the fright was so marked for several days that 
nothing of the kind was repeated at that time. 

“ Ellen informed me that when a child she saw her baby brother 
standing by his cradle after his death, and told her mother of it, who 
forbade her mentioning it to any one. 

“ While she was writing I tried to hold her hand or deflect it from 
its course. Impossible! it seemed to be made of iron and to have the 
strength of a Corliss engine.—H. L. Lane, M.D.” 

Dr. Hodgson wrote for corroborations, and Dr. Lane replied: 

“In regard to the ‘ experiences’ which I wrote out for you, it did 
not occur to me that it would need verification, and I am quite sure 
it will be impossible to get it, for my landlady died two years later; 
the little daughter’s whereabouts I have no idea of—the sister’s home 
was in New York, address unknown. The man and wife invited in were 
friends of theirs of whom or where they live I know nothing. I am 
sorry that my account thus unsubstantiated will be useless.” 

The account is far from being useless though it is unfortunate 
that it could not be corroborated. To one familiar with the narratives 
of “occult ” happenings, this bears the signs of being bona fide, and 
all such testimony has value, even though the value might have been 
greater. 


TWO INCIDENTS AT FIRST-RATE SECOND-HAND 


PROFESSOR ADDISON E. VERRILL, YALE UNIVERSITY 


These, briefly told, remote in time, and second-hand, derive what 
evidential value they have from the fact that it was the distinguished 
scientist, Professor Addison E, Verrill, of Yale University, who having 
become acquainted with them under favorable auspices, bore away an 
impression of the trustworthiness and value of the testimony. 


New Haven, Dec. 31, 1887. 

“ Dear Str:—The case about which I spoke to Dr. Minot was not 
of my own observation but was narrated to my wife by a lady friend 
who is, at present I think, a teacher in one of the public schools of 
Boston, Miss Rebecca V. Humphrey. I think her address is Ashmont, 
Dorchester. The incident happened some twenty years ago, I think, 
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able case of the visual impression coincident with the death of a person 
(her brother) who was far away (at sea, I think) at the time and was 
not known to be unwell. I dare say that she would give you all the 
particulars if asked. She is a very intelligent person, and not one 
whom you would expect to be subject to hallucinations of any kind. 

“T have heard of another very remarkable case, of the same genera] 
nature, which happened in my wife’s family connections many years 
ago, but the parties immediately concerned are now dead, though I 
think that my wife’s mother could give the particulars of it very faith- 
fully if it would be worth while. In this case the man was a very 
sedate, calm, and remarkably unimaginative person, but on the occa- 
sion referred to (I think it was during his dinner) he suddenly ex- 
claimed that his son (who was far away) was dead, and described the 
exact manner of his death as if he saw it before him (I think by a tree 
falling upon his son, as he was felling trees). It afterwards proved 
that his son was killed at the exact time and precisely in the manner 
described. If you think such an old case would be of any value, I will 
ask my mother-in-law (who is over seventy, and now lives in Maine), 
to write the out the particulars as she heard them directly from the 
gentleman concerned (a near relative of hers). Very respectfully 
yours.—-A. F.. VEerRRILL.” 

“P.S. I could get much better details in regard to both these 
cases from my wife, who has talked with the parties about these inci- 
dents, but she is now seriously ill, and I don’t wish to bother her with 
questions at present. 

“Tf you think it best to get the story from Miss Humphrey, you 
are at liberty to say that I referred you to her. I have known her 
many years.—A. E. V.” 

It is to be suspected that Dr. Hodgson never pressed for the testi- 
mony of the teacher and of the mother-in-law. There was curious 
notion among Psychical Researchers at that period that it hardly paid 
to handle any but cases fresh from the oven. But at least we have the 
opinion of Professor Verrill, and our opinion of the breadth and free 
dom from prejudice which must have characterized that eminent man 
of natural science. 


A REMARKABLE WAKING VISION 
F. S. WATSON, M.D. 


The following was written for Dr. Hodgson by F. S. Watson, M.D., 
of Boston, who appears to have been a fellow-member of the Tavern 
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Club. No date is appended, but the document was probably written 
in 1888. 

“T had been passing two months in Rome, living on the Piazza 
Barberini, taking care of a friend who had Roman fever. Upon his 
recovery I went to Innsbruck, and from there walked one day to the 
end of the Stuberthal, to the little village of Neustifft, arriving there 
late in the afternoon. The evening was passed at the Gasthaus, listen- 
ing to some of the natives sing and play the zither. I went to bed early 
and after a good night’s rest I started in company with one of the 
zither players about eight in the morning, to climb one of the neighbor- 
ing mountains, and arrived near the summit about noon. Here we sat 
down and while eating a very simple lunch of brown bread and cheese, 
I listened to my guide’s account of the chamois-hunting in the neigh- 
borhood, while he pointed out the various favorite “ stands ” occupied 
by the hunters, on a range of mountains across the valley, probably 
about five or six miles distant as the crow flies. Leaving him there, 
I undertook the rest of the ascent to the summit by myself. 

“The time occupied was perhaps twenty minutes; upon reaching 


. the summit I sat down upon the sharp projection of a large rock, and 


looked about at the beautiful view which lay before me, my mind occu- 
pied by its beauties, and the accounts of the chamois-hunting which I 
had just heard. While gazing across the valley through the perfectly 
clear air, the scene before me suddenly disappeared, and in its place 
was substituted as though I were looking at a picture, the Piazza Bar- 
berini. About the fountain of the Triton was collected a large crowd 
of people, others were pouring in at the side streets. Those near the 
fountain stood silent, the men with hats off, looking at the figure of 
a dead girl dressed in white, who was lying with her head resting on 
the rim of the fountain basin, supported by her arm; on either side of 
her stood two gendarmes, erect and silent; through the outer edge of 
the crowd a band of brothers of the misericordia, bearing a bier, were 
pushing their way toward the fountain. I myself stood close to the 
fountain, looking at the dead girl; all the details of dress, and peculi- 
arities of face and figure were distinct, and the whole scene was life- 
size. In what seemed a moment the scene disappeared as suddenly as 
it had appeared, and the real view was before me again. I was quite 
unconscious of having been asleep, and the space occupied by the vision 
seemed very short, perhaps half a minute. The scene had no reference 
to anything that I had ever seen or thought of before or since. 

“Health normal. No such incident, so far as I know, had ever 
occurred in the place described. 

“Only one other vision has ever presented itself to me; which was 
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that of an old woman whom I saw pass across the room, who was 
invisible to someone else, who was with me at the time.” 

The Doctor says that, so far as he knows, no such scene had ever 
been enacted at the place described. But did he ever make adequate 
inquiry whether any such scene came into being after the vision? The 
experience, in its features of the disappearance of an engrossing land- 
scape, the rising of a dramatic vision, thronged with human figures, 
and the disappearance of the ideal and reappearance of the real scene, 
resembles the prophetic vision of Dr. Chauncey L. Depew, printed in 
the Journal for March, 1918. This case cannot be cited as an evi- 
dential one, but that may be for lack of sufficient pains in subsequent 
inquiry. A supernormal explanation of a phenomenon is not disproved 
by the mere fact that it is not proved, any more than the Hittite hiero- 
glyphics are without meaning until the meaning is deciphered. 


PREMONITORY VISION OF THE FUNERAL OF A SISTER 


PROFESSOR SHERIDAN PAUL WAIT 


The following account, though uncorroborated, is first-hand, and 
from the pen of Professor Sheridan Paul Wait, who, it appears, was 
a scholar and instructor in Hebrew, and a lecturer accustomed to speak 
in Boston Music Hall and elsewhere. It was written to Dr. Hodgson 
from Fort Edward, N. Y., and dated April 10th, 1889. 

“In compliance with your request I submit the following simple 
statement of facts in reference to my experience at the time of my 
beloved sister’s recent decease. 

“TI was stopping at the Parker House in Boston at the time (early 
in December of last year), having seen my sister last about a week 
before at our home in Fort Edward, N. Y., when, although not feeling 
in her usual health and spirits, she was only associated in my mind 
with an almost ideal type of physical and intellectual vigor, so that 
I was in no wise anxious concerning her, or in any way anticipating 
or fearful of her approaching demise. 

“Tt has for many years been an occasional experience of mine to 
awake from sleep in a supersensitive mental state, in which I see the 
solution, or what at least appears to me the clear solution, of problems 
I have perhaps for some time previous been grappling with, and my 
auditory nerves seem to be vibrating with some forceful and eloquent 
statement of the truth for which I am seeking. At these times the [ 
effort of rising from my bed and seeking to record the imagery % 
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clear in my inner consciousness seems to break the spell, and I can 
only recall in a feeble and fragmentary manner what the moment 
before was so impressively real. 


“ It was in some such state as this that I awoke on the morning of 
the day before my sister died, and seemed to be beside her coffin and 
discoursing to the assembled friends and relatives concerning the high 
purpose of her taking off, which seemed to them so grievous and un- 
timely. For upwards of an hour I seemed to be caught up into a 
kingdom where mutation does not rule, and from which the laws govern- 
ing the onward growth of the soul appear as exact and demonstrable 
as are those of gravitation, chemical affinity or cell-growth in the 
material universe. The words of my fancied discourse were more apt 
and expressive than those I can at will command, and the sentences of a 
beauty and forcefulness not characteristic of any that I can construct. 


* At the time even this experience did not lead me to look for the 
telegram that so soon reached me with its sad tidings that in a form 
of flesh I was never more to see my sister. But when a few days later 
I stood beside her coffin with those assembled at the funeral, I re- 
experienced all this I have above described, and sought to give to those 
gathered about the benefit of what I saw and heard and felt; yet still 
was made to realize, in seeking to put into words, that although the 
spirit was willing, strong and clear, the flesh was weak to do its will. 

“ From the verses I enclose you will see that at the time I was hav- 
ing the waking vision in Boston my sister was telling to our parents 
the same thoughts that were filling my mind two hundred miles away. 


“T am vitally in sympathy with the movement with which you are 
identified, as I look upon it as an effort to lay a suitable and scientific 
foundation for a structure that so many are seeking to put a roof on 
before they have prepared any proper basis for the building. Sin- 
cerely yours.—SHERIDAN Pau Wait.” ; 
The accompanying verses, supposed to represent what the sister 
told her parents (probably as afterwards described by them) deal with 
such topics as life, death, God and eternity. The verses were written by 
Professor Wait, and are prefaced by an explanatory statement: 
“The substance of the following verses was addressed to her par- { 
ents by Cornelia C. Wait, four days before her death. Her counte- 3 
nance was radiant as a saint’s while she spoke. Every gesture and 4 
intonation was inexpressibly impressive. She said, ‘I do not rave, but 
speak of things I see and understand.’ This was several hours before 
she became delirious, and even then her speech took the form of simple 


rhymes, and parts of sentences suggestively prophetic. For many 
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hours at the last she was clearly conscious and sank to sleep as peace- 
fully as a babe.—S. P. W.” 

At first blush there seems to be a discrepancy. Professor Wait 
says that he had his vision the day before his sister died, and at the 
same time she was expressing sentiments set forth in the verses, and 
yet the preface to the verses says that she uttered these sentiments 
four days before her death. But the preface also says that she con- 
tinued to say suggestive things, and was conscious many hours towari 
the last. Probably Professor Wait did not mean to lay stress on any 
exact temporal coincidence, but was interested in the fact that during 
the same general period his sister was expressing similar sentiments. 
In the face of his explicit statement, too, it is fair to assume that any 
message of his sister’s increased illness which must have been sent did 


not reach him, perhaps because he was travelling about, until after 
the vision. 


PREDICTIVE VISION OF A LIVING MAN 


E. C. COOLIDGE 


This incident, at the request of Harlow S. Gale, afterwards in- 


structor in psychology at the University of Minnesota, then a Yale 
student, was written out by E. C. Coolidge, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
in 1888. 

“One evening about 11 o’clock, in 1876, I came down stairs in my 
boarding house in Boston to take a car. While standing in the hall 
waiting for the sound of the coming car I looked into the parlor and 
saw a figure lying on the lounge. Thinking it was some of the boarders 
I went to the other end of the hall, came back, looked into the parlor 
again, saw the same figure lying there, went in and up to the lounge 
when the figure disappeared. It was that of a man with full beard 
and covered by bedclothes as in bed. About a week afterwards I went 
to see for the first time Mr. - , the father of my fiancée, who had 
just been brought down from New Hampshire for treatment for 
Bright’s disease, which he had had for some time. On coming into his 
bedroom I recognized him as the person I had seen on the boarding 
house lounge,—beard, bedclothes, and enough of other characteristics 
to make the recognition complete beyond a doubt. I had never seen 
him before or any picture of him. He died shortly afterwards. The 
day following the hallucination I called on my fiancée (who was in Bos- 
ton all this time) and told her of this experience of the previous night, 
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at which she laughed and joked me. She became my wife and has since 
died, so that there is no other living witness connected with the case.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COLLECTIVE EXPERIENCE OF THE HOWARDS 


8635 90th St., WoopHaven, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1923. 

Sir :—As regards the record of the Howard group to be found in 
the December issue of “ The Journal of the A. S. P. R.,”— 

When a woodfire is built in the cold part of a thinly built farm- 
house in Connecticut, noises similar to those described by the Howards 
are heard. An inmate of this house has humorously called them her 
“artillery ” and, though considering them in some way due to the 
frosty rooms and to the sudden and uneven rise of temperature as a 
result of the fire, this rending and crashing sound heard in the stillness 
of the night hours, often alarms and frightens her. Miners, in a strange 
environment, would naturally have been startled, for it is the unknown 
and unexplainable which terrifies. 

In this same farmhouse, the writer has night after night, when 
troubled with insomnia, heard footsteps in adjoining rooms, in the hall, 
on the stairs, sometimes accompanied by the creaking of boards and 
even heavy breathing as though the walker were spent with exertion. 
Natural house noises they are, for a house and its parts, especially in 
old houses, are never quiet, they are played upon by wind, breezes 
| through open windows and cracks, temperature, dampness, dryness and 
usage. This is likewise true of furniture. Many ghosts would be laid 
were this fact more fully realized. Echoes are important items, also. 
City houses are usually less troublesome, because usually more com- 
pactly built, the rooms are smaller, and house sounds are deadened by 
draperies, heavier rugs, and a larger amount of furniture. These foot- 
steps may be heard during the day if the house is quiet and one is 
observant. The pit-pats, pit-pats can then be easily traced to certain 
boards or pieces of furniture. 

As regards the footsteps outside the house, no one not accustomed 
to a country environment would believe how far sounds travel on a 
clear, frosty night in the open, especially when the wind is in the 
direction of the listener. The miners had an auditory illusion of the 
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same order as a mirage for the eye. A backwoodsman would have 
known the walker was passing the house when the miners believed him 
to be at the door. The writer has been fooled in this way many times. 
The explanation was laughingly given her by a farmer on such an 
occasion. As a matter of fact, city noises carry further under the 
same atmospheric conditions, but city buildings deaden the sounds 
somewhat. 

And when it comes to the humming sound, some species of green 
wood when burned will produce that sound. A farmer of my acquaint- 
ance, who was fond of picking tunes out of this humming, said he sup- 
posed the sound might be due to the escape of gas in especially porous 
or non-porous wood,—I’ve forgotten which. I have heard this low, 
musical humming when but one stick of wood was burning and I was 
sitting several feet from the fire. 

These miners were intelligent, observant men, but they were outside 
their natural environment.—FLoreNnce L. Boner. 


REPLY BY DR. PRINCE 


Dear Mrs. Bonce:—-Your letter showing how normal sounds may 
cause illusions is excellent in its general application, and no doubt 
many persons do draw wrong inferences from them, supposing that 


they require a supernormal explanation. But there are cases which 
your observations do not explain, and I think it very doubtful if it 
explains the case of the Howards. 

I myself have lived in twenty-eight houses, located in seven different 
states, in cities and country places, of various ages from six months 
to more than a hundred years. Not until I came to the 27th one did 
I ever hear a sound as of raps, bangs, creaking, footsteps, etc., which 
I could not readily trace to its normal source. But in that one I and 
the rest of the family heard sounds of various kinds which I will not 
take time to enumerate here, and which all the pertinacity of which! 
am capable did not make the least step toward tracing to normal 
sources. These sounds had no relation to wood fires or coal fires, to 
wind, dampness, dryness or any other material conditions which could 
be imagined. In a number of instances I have heard consentient and not 
easily impeachable testimony to facts of a similar description which 

likewise were not explainable by any such other facts as those which 
you mention. 

Now as to the Howard case, which the Journal of January mis 
takenly says was edited by Dr. Hodgson, when it was as a matter 
of fact of not much consequence except as it is of consequence that even 
small facts should be stated accurately, edited solely by myself. ! 
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think that your conjectures should be taken into consideration in 
application to this case, so far as the certified facts render it possible 
to do so. But let us see. 

You first remark what sort of noises are sometimes heard when a 
woodfire is built in a cold room, and add that the miners would nat- 
urally be startled “in a strange environment,” for it is the unknown 
and unexplainable which terrifies. The paragraph contains several 
errors of fact and inference. 

(1) The fire built in the cold church was not of wood but of coal. 
It may be that it makes no difference that coal was used, and it may 
be that it does, from wood heating more rapidly, but at any rate, you 
specified “ a wood fire.” 

(2) There is every reason to suppose that the witnesses were at 
least as well acquainted with the sounds made by heat-expansion as our 
correspondent. They were living in a sparsely settled country region, 
and must have been familiar with old houses and shanties. 

(3) We must use our reason on both sides of the question-—not 
simply form a mental picture of what could have happened which we 
would have discovered had we been there, but also what our hypothesis 
involves. Had a fire built in the stove in that church been capable of 
making such noises, it must have been very disconcerting to the minister 
and congregation when services were held in the church, and the keeping 
of coal on hand implies that services were held. To suppose that only 
on this occasion did the fire happen to cause the described sounds would 
be to propose a part of the problem anew, why it happened that sounds 
which resembled so much the falling of slate masses should coincide 
with the death of the man whom they were travelling to join, a death 
just brought about by that cause. 

(4) The sounds did not show the relation to the building of the fire 
which we expect when that is the cause. It did not begin some time 
after the fire was built and afterward when the room was well warmed 
cease, but occurred “ at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes” and 
later in the night. 

(5) The witnesses did not jump to conclusions regarding the 
sounds, but “ talked and speculated ” about them. Particularly A. J. 
Howard expressly took into consideration the theory that the noises 
were caused by the building settling, and rejected it for a reason which 
shows that he took previous data about settling houses also into ac- 
count. I shouldn’t wonder if he had as much practical experience to 
guide him as you or I. 

(6) I never heard of heat-expansion or the settling of a house 
paying attention to the talking going on. But in this case, “no sooner 
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had the laughing and scuffling of the boys ceased,” says one witness, 
“as soon, however, as all grew quiet,” says another, and “no sooner 
had we got quiet,” says a third, than the loud sounds began. It is 
hardly credible that they had not been able to hear the “ loud crashes ” 
before on account of their own noise. 

Your second paragraph is undoubtedly explanatory of many 
“ haunted house ” stories, but one has certainly to go farther in order 
to account for others, including my own. With the best will, and with 
the primary inclination to do so, I find it difficult to apply it to the 
case of the old church, in face of the testimony. 

Your third paragraph attempts to account for the sound as of 
footsteps outside, and you remark that “no one not accustomed to a 
country environment would believe how far sounds travel on a clear, 
frosty night,” etc. But these men were accustomed to a country envi- 
ronment, and there was not much else to be found in the two counties 
in which their walk began and ended. Neither did they jump to the 
conclusion that the sounds which resembled those of footsteps were 
supernormal ones. You quite neglect the testimony that they went out 
and “ went in different directions ” seeking the person whom they sup- 
posed to be walking outside. It is true that sounds in the country on 
a clear, frosty night travel far, but it is not true that when you go out 
doors to listen to them and find out who is making them they instantly 
cease. If someone was walking by the church or had just passed it, on 
going out the fact should have been detected. These men were not 
psychic experts, but this was a matter for common sense, and thie testi- 
mony indicates that they acted just as common sense indicated was 
the way to act in order to test your theory, which was their first one. 

Your next paragraph explains the sound of “ humming ” by assert- 
ing that green wood when burned sometimes gives out such a sound. 
But, my dear lady, it was not wood but coal that they were burning! 
If coal ever hums, the fact has not been brought to my attention. 

Furthermore, it is rare that even green wood hums a recognizable 
tune. It is very true that sometimes people imagine a tune when there 
is none, but we are not at liberty to leave out of account the testimony 
that at least two of the witnesses at the time recognized the tune as one 
that was a favorite of the man whom they had started to join and who 
had just been killed. Nor can we ignore the testimony that the sound of 
humming did not seem to remain in one place but first apparently came 
from the windows and only afterward sounded as if near them. The 
witnesses may have been subject to whatever hallucinations you please, 
but we must not suppose the hallucinations to have been caused by 
facts which the uniform testimony of the witnesses shows did not exist, 
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nor neglect facts which they say did exist, without either attempting 
to refute their testimony or to explain these other facts which are a 
part of the problem presented. 

Your final paragraph declares that “these miners . . 
side their environment.” 








. were out- 
I cannot imagine what you mean by this 
statement, unless you suppose that Lancing, Tennessee, from which 
the seven men started on their walk, and where the most of them lived, 
was a large city, and that they were accustomed only to steam-heated 
apartments with modern plumbing, that they were unaccustomed to old 
houses, to the settling of houses, to country roads and frosty nights, 
to old churches and walks away from home. But Lancing is, or was, 
so small that I cannot now find it on the map where it ought to be, 
these men were surrounded by country as there was hardly anything 
else in the county, and all the other facts must have been the most 
familiar ones in their existence. 

If I had no other knowledge nor testimony regarding phenomena 
of this general class, I certainly would not credit the account together 
with its accompanying theory, given by these seven witnesses. But on 
the background of other data I consider, as stated in the article, the 
account “impressive.” Your excellent letter, for which I thank you, 
does not alter that opinion. Sincerely yours.—W. F. Prince, 


For A. S. P. R. 









































































PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
SIR W. F. BARRETT’S MEMORIES 
From THE Lonvon Datty TELEGRAPH, NovEMBER 20, 1923 


Last autumn an esteemed, English correspondent, not officially con- 
nected with the Journal, sent us the following report from the 
Daily Telegraph. Press of other material has prevented our using it 
up to the present time. As we are not publishing a newspaper this 
does not so much matter. The contents however are of historical value, 
as throwing light upon the beginnings of Psychical Research and its 
contacts at the present moment. We think it will be of interest to our 


readers and worthy of permanent record in the pages of the Journal. 
—Tue Epiror. 


































Sir William Fletcher Barrett, ex-president of the Society of Psy- 
chical Research (of whom he was a founder), was last night the guest 
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of the Authors’ Club, and gave an address on “ Psychical Research,” 
which was followed by a discussion. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle presided, 
and Mr. E. H. Lacon-Watson was vice-chairman. The company in- 
cluded : 

Sir D. Plunket Barton, Bt., K.C., Sir W. Nevill Geary, Bt., Sir 
Henry New, Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor W. Trego Webb, Com- 
mander Oswald Tuck, Major Charles Igglesden, Major G. E. Hoare, 
Major A. H. Thomas, Major A. H. Wood, Dr. R. S. Aitchison, Dr. 
W. A. Bond, Dr. E. E. Deane, Dr. Thomas Bruchfield, Dr. J. D. Free- 
man, Dr. A. Goulston, Dr. H. Lambert Lack, Dr. W. H. Tolman 
(Prague), the Rev. Cecil Grant, and Messrs. A. de C. Andrade, Cyril 
Allen, Edmund Balding, J. O. Wakelin Barrett, C. E. O. Bax, S. L. 
Bensusan, R. W. Brant, T. Brewer, T. A. Carter, Arthur Collins, 
Alfred S. Chovil, A. F. Collins, W. T. Cranfield, E. Wake Cook, 
Geoffrey Dearmer, W. Scott Durrant, Percy J. Edwards, P. H. Fearon, 
B. C. Fry, Arthur M. Fox, E. T. Crutchley, J. S. Fearnley, Thomas 
Freeman, Morice Gerald, P. W. George, Joseph Gee, David Graham, 
Charles H. Gott, F. C. Goodall, Henry Hulatt (Toronto), Walter 
Howgrave, John B. Hicks, Holloway Horn, C. Lewis Hind, Stroud 
Hosford, Henry A. Hering, T. N. C. Harris, C. M. Trelawny Irving, 
Wardlaw Kennedy, Robert E. Knowles, Paul King, S. P. Lissant, 
J. Mewburn Levien, Charles J. Laker, F. W. Mitchell, Alexander C. 
McKissock, Frank Macey, Henry Morris, V. C. Scott O’Connor, F. W. 
Percival, A. Pomeroy-Cragg, E. C. B. Patterson, George Pocock, Stan- 
ley Quick, H. Langford Reed, G. R. Rudolf, L. V. Rogers, Francis H. 
Skrine, Ernest H. Short, Bernard Sheppard, Joseph Stanton, Arthur 
Shephard, T. May-Smith, Everard Wyrall, Frederick Watson, J. 
Wilson-Haffenden, and Algernon Rose. 

The Chairman said they were assembled to do honour to a great 
scientist, who had left his mark upon the thought of two generations of 
his fellow-countrymen. They associated Sir William Barrett’s name 
with psychic science. He had, however, been an all-round man, who 
had worked at many subjects, though his main reputation rested—and 
would, he thought, become ever firmer—upon his work as a pioneer in 
psychical research. (Hear, hear.) Those who had had any experience 
of the fierce opposition which even now was encountered in connection 
with psychic subjects would realize that it took great courage for 4 
young, ambitious man, with his career before him, to handle such 4 
subject, and to keep on handling it after he realized the danger to 
himself. However, certain facts had forced themselves upon Sir Wil- 
liam’s attention, and he felt that he would be untrue to his own higher 
self if he did not follow them up. (Hear, hear.) 
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He had wisely chosen the line of least resistance. Of all psychic 
subjects that of thought-transference was the one which was the most 
familiar to the mind and impinged least upon religious or other preju- 
dices. It was, however, really vital, because if we could show that the 
human brain could exert an influence at a distance, then we showed 
that it differed in kind from any other organ in the body. That was 
the first line of thought which led many, as it had led him (the speaker) 
away from materialism. It was to this subject that their guest had 
turned his thought and his experiments, and he read, amid much oppo- 
sition, a paper upon it at the British Association in 1875, which raised 
quite a storm, for those mid-Victorian days were very material. Sir 
William had, however, held his ground, and seemed to have widened the 
field of his interests, for he made several contributions to the Slade 
controversy in 1878. Gradually he enthused others, and drew together 
a small body of men, who formed a brilliant circle, to investigate these 
matters. This was in 1882, and the circle called itself the Society for 
Psychical Research. It was in 1892 that he (the speaker) met Pro- 
fessor Barrett, and, finding that he was working on psychic lines, he 
became a member of the Psychical Society, which, if it was nothing 
more, was a fine central clearing-house for psychic information. Since 
then he had followed the work of their guest closely. It had been 

‘enormously useful, for he treated the matter with reverence, and he was 

so conservative that if they were within his frontiers they were always 

within ground which had been solidly won and organized, however little 
the world might as yet realize it. He would commend “On the Threshold 
of the Unseen ” to all inquirers. They might in the future have to go 

a good deal further forward, but he was sure they would never have 

to go back—(hear, hear)—and for a long career of patient, persistent 

inquiry he knew no one who could compare with their guest. (Cheers.) 

Sir William Fletcher Barrett said a great many people had asked 
him what led him to take up the subject of psychical research in the 
first instance. Nearly forty years ago he was a professor in Dublin, 











































nd — which was probably the place most antagonistic to psychic matters 
in — that existed in the whole world. (Laughter.) He was also for four 
ice & or five years at the Royal Institution, where he came into contact with 
ion — Professor Faraday and Dr. Tyndall, at a time when the whole atmos- 
r a ff phere of science was bitterly antagonistic to psychical research. There 
1 @ F he also met Huxley, Spencer, Charles Kingsley, John Stuart Mill, the 
to 





late Lord Salisbury, and John Wilson, an Irishman, who invited him 
on a visit to Ireland. On going there he found that Mr. Wilson was 


deeply immersed in mesmerism, and the latter showed him extraor- 
dinary things. 
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He was introduced to a young country girl, who responded most 
remarkably to mesmerism. After watching her, Sir William said, he 
asked to be allowed to try, and Mr. Wilson showed him how to mes- 
merize. He mesmerized the girl, and found that she felt everything 
that he felt. When he was pinched she screamed out; when he tasted 
something, she experienced the taste; when he put his hand over the 
lamp she called out, “ You are burning me!” She also responded to 
his silent wishes. Not satisfied, he went outside, and silently called 
her name, and she heard. Night after night he continued his experi- 
ments with this girl, and on one occasion he directed her mind to the 
shop of a friend in London, and she described the interior of the shop, 
and told him that the occupier was taking tea with a friend. When 
he returned to London he went to the shop, and found everything as 
the girl had described it, and learned that at the time of the experiment 
the proprietor had, unusually, been taking tea with a friend. 

This excited his attention, continued Sir William, and he continued 
his experiments with others. Later, he was invited to visit a friend 
who had taken Mr. Wilson’s house, and after dinner his host began to 
tell him about some wonderful happenings. He said that his daughter, 
Florrie, aged about thirteen, was “infested with the raps”—(laughter) 
—and that when she sat down at the piano raps came all over the keys. 
Next day, by arrangement, he (Sir William) went into the dining-room 
with the girl, and when, at his suggestion, she called out the name, 
“ Walter!” immediately there came raps all over the place, although 
her hands and feet were motionless. He took her into the garden, and 
again, when she called, “ Walter!” knocks came on the garden seat, 
in broad daylight. ‘“ Day after day this happened,” said the speaker. 
“and I was startled.” 

He then felt that the time had come to bring these facts before the 
world of science, and he wrote a paper about them, but no scientific 
society would publish it. (Laughter.) He did not wonder, for the 
things of which he wrote were extraneous to the senses. In the follow- 
ing year the British Association met in Glasgow, and at the suggestion 
of Professor Russell Wallace he wrote a paper on abnormal conditions 
of the mind, which was accepted. Before a room full of psychologists 
and scientific men he described thought-transference and phenomena 
due to no physical presence. When he had finished, Dr. Carpenter got 
up and raged, and he and Dr. Wallace nearly fought. (Laughter.) 
During the uproar that followed there came to the platform a quiet 
gentleman, who stated that he could endorse all he (Sir William) had 
said. The speaker was the late Lord Rayleigh. Further support at 
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that meeting came from Sir William Crookes, Professor Wallace, and 
Sir William Huggins. His paper was subsequently published through 
out Scotland and England. Later he appealed for evidence of thought 
transference, and there poured in upon him scores of cases, among 
them being some experiences of a Derbyshire family who had thought- 
transference gifts in an abnormal degree. Any object he thought of 
in their presence was immediately brought into the room. He invited 
scientists down to investigate the matter, and all came to the con- 
clusion that thought transference was a fact. 


RESEARCH SOCIETY’S WORK 


In January, 1882, the Psychical Research Society was founded, 
and it had now published thirty-three volumes of its proceedings and 
twenty volumes of its journal. It had over 1,400 members, and had 
ramifications in all civilized countries. The objects of that society 
were to investigate thought-transference, hypnotism, clairvoyance, 
dousing (or the divining rod), apparitions, and the phenomena of 
spiritualism. This work had brought him ino contact with many in- 
teresting people, including the De Morgans, William and Mary, who 
had remarkable pychic powers. 

Proceeding, Sir William spoke of an apparition of an incumbent of 
a Dublin church who died some time ago. No fewer than five persons 
had, he said, related that they saw him walk up the pulpit stairs on 
Armistice Day and stand in the pulpit by the side of the preacher. The 
details they gave, even of the color of his gown, were absolutely in 
agreement. ‘They might wonder, he said, why science did not take its 
stand and investigate these matters, which, if true, were of transcend- 
ent importance; but they must remember the history of science. Hyp- 
notism was called “an odious fraud” eighty years ago. Meteorites 
were derided as nonsensical a century ago. The phonograph had been 
described as pure nonsense, the telephone as “a Yankee story,” and 
X-rays as “ amusing, but no good to surgery.” That was the history 
of science. People spoke as if these things were not worth the trouble 
of investigation, and those who knew the truth might wait a long time 
before it could make its way. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Paul King, opening the discussion, said that in his childhood 
he had seen table-turning to a remarkable extent. 

Mr. Wake Cook said all the fundamental ideas of science had 
changed and were changing, and he believed we were on the verge of 
revolutionary notions of time and space. The new philosophy of life 
was a stupendous thing, and men would see in it just what they were 
big enough to see. (Hear, hear.) 
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Professor A. H. Sayce related an incident at Gaza, when at a 
religious ceremony ordinary men—not dervishes—slashed themselves, 
and the wounds healed apparently immediately, without blood flowing. 

Mr. Everard Wyrall said the question of spiritualism interested 
many people who were afraid of it. (Hear, hear.) He had an experi- 
ence of table-turning in Cape Town some years ago which so upset 
him that he decided to have no more to do with it. 

Mr. E. H. Lacon-Watson, the vice-chairman, proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle for presiding, said they admired 
Sir Arthur so much in that club because they believed him to be a 
thoroughly straightforward, honest, and plucky fellow. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not know anyone who would have imperilled a reputation like 
his by going into this rather dubious subject—(laughter)—and carry- 
ing it right through. (Hear, hear.) He (the speaker) was sure that 
he did it in perfectly good faith, and that in the end it would be of 
service to the world at large. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman, responding, said he had studied the subject of 
psychical research for thirty-six years, and for the last six years very 
intensely. He was not speaking arrogantly when he claimed that his 
experience in mediumship was unparalleled. It left a mixed impression 
upon one’s mind. One met good, bad, and indifferent mediums, and if 
they were bad they naturally created doubt. But the overwhelming 
evidence he had gathered was that “ fake” mediumship was a rare 
thing, and that so-called exposures very often depended upon igno- 
rance of psychic conditions on the part of the investigator. He had 
observed that there was a peculiar stage which a medium went through 
when going into a trance—he might call it a half-trance—which had 
not been sufficiently investigated. In that stage a medium was either 
capable of deliberate trickery or he was exceedingly open to suggest- 
ions from people around him. This threw light on a good many 
so-called exposures. 

People asked why did not science look into this subject? Who was 
“science?” If an ordinary sane man for thirty-six years studied the 
subject thoroughly, and took every opportunity of investigating and 
experimenting, and took twenty years to be converted, was not he a 
scientific expert? If not, why not? (Hear, hear.) 

Some scientists were giants at science in which he was a baby; but 
in this matter he was the giant, and they were the babies, whose experi 
ence was not worth any more than that of a man in the street. (Hear, 
hear.) When he had seen his own mother so close that he could count 
the wrinkles round her eyes, and see the sweep of her hair, he did not 
want corroboration, because he knew that he was not speculating. 
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What bothered people was that here were a lot of disconnected 
facts, without any common link to bind them together, and people did 
not appreciate that they only needed to go on experimenting and in- 
vestigating in order to get an absolutely certain scheme which would 
connect the whole matter. When they had got it into their heads that 
there was a natural and a spiritual body, the whole thing became simple. 
Psychical research alone would never get the highest results. It was 
the spiritualist who got the greatest results, and it was the coépera- 
tion of these two that did it. People were moving in a vicious circle, 
and they had got to know these things and believe them before they 
got the full flood. (Cheers.) 





















THE SORBONNE EXPERIMENTS WITH GUZIK 





While the Guzik report, published in the February number, was in 
press, we began to receive other material relative to the Sorbonne ex- 
periments with this same medium. It was impossible to add any more 
then so it had to go over to March. First came a copy of Le Matin 
which we translated and sent to the printer. This was followed by 
Dr. Geley’s article which was also translated and forwarded for publi- 
cation. Then Mr. De Brath sent us a translation of the same article 
which we greatly regret not being able to use as our own was already 
in type. We have availed ourselves of it, however, for purposes of 
comparison, and we are able to assure our readers that while they will 
miss the beauty of Mr. De Brath’s idiom, they will find the translation 
substantially correct. Finally, Mr. De Brath sent us, at a later date, 
a translation of the Sorbonne Report, summarized in places which he 
pots out, when it does not impair the integrity. These are now 
arranged in the order in which they can be most easily followed. 

—Tue Epiror. 



















FROM LE MATIN 


TRANSLATED BY THE EDITOR 





“The first in the press, the Matin has recently pointed out that 
hew experiments concerning metapsychic phenomena were taking place 
at the Sorbonne. 

“Today l’Opinion publishes in extenso the official report relative 


to these experiments: we are in the presence of a document altogether 
sensational. 
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“It is a question—our readers will remember—of the Polish me- 
dium Guzik, famous for his ‘ movement of objects without contact,’ his 
‘touches ’ and his ‘ materializations.’ M. Paul Heuzé always on the 
lookout for a serious documentation on the terrible enigmas of meta- 
psychics, obtained from M. Guzik, that he well wished to have himself 
controlled scientifically, and he succeeded in interesting in this attempt 
eminent savants of the College de France and of the Faculty of Sci- 
ences: MM. P. Langevin, professor of physics at the College de France; 
Etienne Rabaud, professor of biology at the Sorbonne; M. Laugier, 
chief of the physiological laboratory at the Sorbonne; A. Marcelin, 
assistant in chemico-physics at the Sorbonne; and I. Meyerson, adjunct 
director of the laboratory of physiological psychology at the Sorbonne, 

“The experiments took place in the laboratory of experimental 
biology at the Sorbonne; commencing on the 6th of November, they 
have come to an end, and these are the results that the report brings 
to us. Summing them up in a word, they are disastrous for Guzik 
who appears as having attempted to dupe his controllers with the 
grossest frauds. 

* It is impossible to reproduce here the report, a model in clearness, 
precision and courtesy. Here are some of the essential passages: 

“<The general procedure of a séance is as follows: 

“* A table, Im. 25 in length by Om. 60 in width, is placed diag- 
onally near one of the corners of the room; the medium is seated at 
one of the ends, occupying alone one of the short sides, which is turned 
towards the angle of the room; the controllers and assistants take 
their places around the table; darkness is had; medium and controllers 
form a chain, locking their little fingers and placing their hands on the 
band of phosphorescent paper that borders the table. This band does 
not emit any light permitting the perception of whatever may be in 
the room; but it reveals the presence, the position and the movements 
of the medium and the controllers. 

“*The controllers situated at the right and left of the medium 
seek to control the corresponding leg of the medium, assuring with the 
knee and the foot a contact as strict and permanent as possible. At 
certain movements M. de Jelski (the manager of Guzik) in an under- 
tone gives advice concerning one thing and another; at other times 
(although those present are not able to find any reason for it) M. é 
Jelski counsels absolute silence. The sitters observe these recommen- 
dations. At intervals M. de Jelski seeks to find out if the medium )s 
asleep; asking him questions in Polish in a low voice, which he at once 
translates into French. According as the medium responds or not, 
M. de Jelski declares that he is awake or asleep. 
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“**¢ Phenomena observed in the first series of experiments: touches, 
contacts, displacements, projections at a distance— 

“* For example: 

“* Séance I.—The controller on the left, M. Rabaud, is touched 
on the right shoulder. The controller on the right, M. Langevin, is 
touched on the left shoulder. A chair has been displaced from about 
Im. 30 on the right of the medium. 

“* Séance III.—M. Langevin, controller on the right, is touched 
twice in the coccygeal region; then on the shoulder; then he receives 
a violent blow on the left cheek, then on the left shoulder. A chair is 
displaced from about Im. 60. M. Rabaud is touched lightly below 
the collarbone in the left subclavian groove,—the chair of M. Ra- 
baud is pushed against the table. An armchair at the left of the 
medium was turned about 130° and displaced about a meter. 

“* Séance VI.—M. Marcelin, controller on the left, is touched on 
the right side; the chair of M. Marcelin pushed and pivoted around 
its left front foot. A paper basket situated at the left of the medium 
is projected towards the left about Om. 75. M. Meyerson, controller 
on the left, is touched twice on the right arm. Rustling noises in the 
paper basket placed at the left. The paper basket is thrown into the 
air, falls on the nose of M. Langevin, then on the table! 

“* Unfortunately, the controllers discovered very easily the tricks 
employed. They did them all, themselves, under the same conditions. 

“* After the departure of the medium and of M. de Jelski, M. 
Marcelin placed himself in the place of the medium and reproduced 
exactly, in the light at first, and then in the dark, the phenomena 
observed in the course of the séances. He left one leg in the common 
control of his two neighbors, and with the free leg displaced the arm- 
chair, acting successively on the different feet; then he touched M. 
Langevin with the point of his shoe, who felt the same sensation that 
he had attributed to the pressure of a finger. 

“This turned out badly. 

“* After establishing these things, the hypothesis of the interven- 
tion of the members of the medium in the production of the phenomena 
became more and more likely. But it is far from probability to 
certitude. | 

“*In order to confirm or weaken definitively the hypothesis, an 
introduction of automatic control was necessary, which would not 
leave any doubt as to the intervention or non-intervention of the mem- 
bers of the medium in the production of the phenomena. 

“*A second series of séances was therefore held. 
“*T hey: were entirely negative. 
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“* Not any phenomena appeared of any sort; neither contact nor 
displacement, even of the least importance, were observed. From the 
moment when the legs of the medium were automatically controlled, 
from the moment when all movements of the members of the medium 
were signalled to the controllers, no phenomena were produced. 

“* The experiment was then conclusive. The automatic control 
made all “ mediumistic ” phenomena disappear. 

“* Here are the conclusions of the learned experimenters. 


CONCLUSIONS 


** Having established that the phenomena of contacts, displace- 
ments, and projections of objects were always produced within reach 
of the members of the medium; 

“** Having observed on divers occasions, in the course of the first 
six séances, non-equivocal attempts on the part of the medium to 
free one of his legs; 

* * Having established that all the phenomena observed were repro- 
ducible without difficulty, either with the elbow for certain contacts 
bearing on the shoulder of the neighboring controllers, or with a leg 
for the displacements, projections of objects, etc. ; 

“* Having verified that all the phenomena disappeared when the 
members of the medium are put out of the question by automatic con- 
trols which, otherwise, do not impose any inconvenience on the subject; 

“*The undersigned declare that their conviction is complete and 
without reserve: the phenomena that have been presented to them do 
not bring into play any mysterious mechanism. 

“*The medium produces them: 

«By using his elbow for certain contacts applied to the region 
of the shoulder; 

“<*By freeing from control one of his legs, he produces dis- 
placements, contacts, projections of objects by means of this free 
member.—P. Langevin, E. Rabaud, H. Laugier, A. Marcelin and 


I. Meyerson.’ ” 


LETTER FROM MR. DE BRATH 


“ Merlewood ” Oatlands, Weybridge, Jan. 8th, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Epvwarvs:—Herewith the translation of the official 
Report on the Sorbonne experiments. It is in seven parts. I have 
summarized the first five, there being a good deal of repetition, and 
given the sixth and seventh in full, omitting the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth séances, these being entirely negative—no results whatever. 
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It is depressing reading from all points of view. To begin with, I 

detest all these low-class physical phenomena even when genuine—they 

bore me stiff whenever I have to assist at any such séances even for 
experimental purposes. 

The first impression on reading this Report will be one of sincere 
sympathy with the feelings of highly placed men of science confronted 
with ridiculous and futile situations of gross and clumsy fraud. Even 
spiritualists of the most pronounced convictions who refer such phe- 
nomena to “ unseen operators ” playing poltergeist tricks on the sitters 
regard them with annoyance approximating to disgust. 

But the negative or fraudulent results do not alter the positive 
results obtained with this same medium at over one hundred strictly 
controlled experiments published by the Revue Métapsychique. 

Apart from the “ poltergeist ” explanation, which seems to me just 
within the bounds of possibility, only two alternatives seem tenable: 
I. That Guzik’s is one more case of mediums with genuine powers, who, 

exhausted by constant séances and greed of gain, descend to vulgar 

and stupid trickery; Or, 

II. that he is acting under the mental suggestion of a highly sceptical 
psychic atmosphere created by the strong annoyance and disgust 
of the sitters. 

It is impossible, I think, to criticise the Report accurately in de- 
fault of an accurate plan to scale, showing the precise position of the 
objects moved at the first, third, and sixth séances. 

The strongest points in the Report are the statements that Mr. 
Marcelin repeated the “phenomena” with a freed leg, and that nothing 
at all took place as soon as effective control was established. 

On the other hand, one would like to be sure that the chairs dis- 
placed by Mr. Marcelin were put in the exact places previously occu- 
pied; also it is not definitely stated that he repeated the basket trick. 
The medium was wearing shoes, and to grasp and throw a basket is not 
an easy feat to imagine. Also I cannot myself imagine how a seated 
man could touch the cheek-bone of another seated beside him without 
the most violent contortions. The “ conclusions ” seem to me incom- 
patible with the facts narrated when closely analysed. There is 
possibly a third alternative—that the poor phenomena were genuine, 
but were such as could have been physically imitated. But I should 
not care to have to justify this view. 

I procured the French original because I think the A. S. P. R. 
ought to have complete data. I send it along with this. Yours, with 
best wishes for the New Year.—S. pre Brartn. 
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THE EXPERIMENTS AT THE SORBONNE 
SUMMARIZED FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


By STANLEY DE BratTH 


Paris, 1923. 

As these experiments are likely to be referred to for some time to 
come not only as decisive as to the honesty of the medium, Jean Guzik, 
but also as to the actuality of physical phenomena of this type (tele- 
kinesis) in general, it is worth while to supplement the abstract of the 
Report by the detailed reports im extenso of the séances in question, 
held at the Sorbonne between Nov. 6th and Dec. 3rd, 1923. 

The official report was published without comment in the French 
weekly journal l’Opinion of Dec. 21st, 1923. It is in seven parts: 
(1) the antecedent circumstances that led to the experiments; (2) the 
programme; (3) an account of the first six sittings; (4) an account 
of the last four sittings; (5) Mr. Jelski’s remarks; (6) the conclusions 
of the experimenters on the whole series, ten in all; and (7) the detailed 
reports of each sitting on which the accounts and the conclusions are 
founded—here translated in full. 


1. THe ANTECEDENT CIRCUMSTANCES 


Mr. Paul Heuzé, who had previously in 1922 brought the Sorbonne 
the case of the medium “ Eva C. . .,” obtained once more their codép- 
eration with reference to the physical phenomena produced by the 
medium, Jean Guzik. This medium who speaks only Polish and Russian, 
consented, through his manager, Mr. Jelski, to a series of ten séances 
under control in the Biological laboratory of the Faculty of Sciences 
in the University of Paris. 

These were conducted by Messrs. P. Langevin, professor of Phy- 
sics; E. Rabaud, professor of Experimental Biology; H. Laugier, 
superintendent of Physiological work at the Sorbonne; A. Marcelin, 
assistant professor of Physical Chemistry; and I. Meyerson, joint- 
director of the laboratory of Physiological Psychology of the Sorbonne. 

Mr. Jelski described the medium as almost indifferent to his sur- 
roundings subject to certain defined limitations—darkness, absence of 
disturbing apparatus and noise, too much furniture, etc.,—and after 
visiting the work-room of Mr. Rabaud, agreed to this room as suitable. 
It is a room approximately cubical, with two windows that can be 
closed by shutters and thick, dark curtains, so that no light can enter. 
A nailed-down carpet covers the whole floor, and the room is bare, 
there is little furniture. 
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2. Tue ExperIMENTAL PRoGRAMME 









The experimenters agreed among themselves that a first series of 
sittings should be held in which they would comply with every request 
of the medium or Mr. Jelski, without any special methods of control. 
Then, having observed any phenomena that might occur, they would 
consider all hypotheses relative to their production, and in a second 
series, would apply such methods of rigid control as might seem called 
for. They state that none of them had a fixed opinion on the subject, 
their opinion being “ that if a single one of the phenomena described 
to us is exact, it is worth lifelong study.” 


3. AccouNT oF THE First Series. (Srx Sirrines) 


A table was provided measuring five feet by two feet (1m. 25 by 
0m. 60), as shown in the diagram, not to scale. A band of phosphor- 
escent paper was affixed as shown, the light from this being sufficient 
only to show the presence, position, and movements of the hands of the 
medium and the others present. Medium, controllers, and others all 
place their hands on the phosphorescent paper, and crook their little 
fingers one to another. The controllers on the right and left of the 
medium endeavor to control each the leg next to him, by retaining 
contact with knee and foot. 

In no séance were any luminous phenomena observed, but there 
were touches, contacts, displacements, and projections of objects at a 
distance. (The nature of these being fully described in the detailed 
reports it is unnecessary to repeat them here.) 

The experimenters remark concerning the conditions of control: 

1. Attention is diffused, the controllers not knowing what kind of 
phenomena are to be expected. 

2. The low-toned and broken conversations recommended by Mr. 
Jelski also tend to distract attention. 

3. The séances last from one to three quarters of an hour, at the 
ed of which time attention is certainly dulled. 

4. The phenomena are very brief and are ended before the surprise 
has worn off, so that effort to observe or analyse them is futile. 

5. Even with the coolest controllers, and a fortiori with emotiona) 
persons, the mysterious environment, the waiting for unknown phenom- 
ena, the inevitable apprehension of unforeseen and generally disagree- 
able contacts, diminish notably the faculties of attentive control. 

6. In fine, we were convinced after the first sittings that any 
analysis could be made only by a series of trials by several observers 
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supplementing one another; the impression of one observer after a 
single séance could not be considered evidential. 

The experimenters refer to the detailed reports and consider: 

1. That all the phenomena of contacts were within reach of the 
medium ; these affecting the left side of the controller on his right, and 
the right side of the controller on his left. 

2. All the phenomena of displacement concerned objects within 
reach of the medium, and had been placed in their exact positions by 
Mr. Jelski. [With reference to this remark, compare details of first, 
third, and sixth séances. | 

3. Different observations point to the hypothesis that the mediun 
releases one leg from control, leaving both controllers touching the 
same leg. These observations are (a) Mr. Langevin was touched on 
the face and shoulder; there was left on his coat a dusty mark like the 
heel of a shoe. Note that the medium wears india-rubber heels. (b) 
when the armchair was turned about 130° the traces on the carpet were 
arcs centered on the medium’s chair. (c) the medium maneuvres to 
release a leg in three ways—he places one leg under the other at the 
outset, before control is established ; or at the moment that some * phe- 
nomenon ” is produced he moves so much that one at least of the con- 
trollers loses contact ; or, he very slowly moves his legs apart and then 
back again so as to give the same leg to both controllers. 

4. It is much more difficult to maintain continuity in control than 
to evade it. If the phenomena produced are sudden (a few seconds) 
the preliminary action may last several minutes. It is a simple move- 
ment of Swedish gymnastics done slowly and continuously. 

After these observations made the controllers verified that one of 
themselves sitting in the medium’s place, could produce touches, dis- 
placements, and projections precisely similar to those produced by 


Guzik. 


4. AccoUNT OF THE SEconpD Series. (Four Sirtines) 

In this second series, two methods of automatic control were 
adopted: the ankles of medium and controllers were linked by short 
cords; and luminous bands were affixed to his wrists, elbows, knees, 
and ankles. Mr. Jelski accepted this, having stated that it did not 
incommode the medium. 

Under these circumstances no “ phenomena” occurred at any o 
the four séances. Between the third and the fourth of these the medium 
was suffering from his teeth and asked for eight days rest. 


5. Mr. Jetsxi’s Remarks 
Mr. Jelski declared his profound regret and added that Guzik is aa 
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exhausted medium, (contrary to what he had said before) ; that he had 
in other places in Paris (unspecified) during this period had excellent 
results, and that if before leaving Poland, he had known that he would 
have to produce phenomena before men of science and not in a meta- 
psychic environment, he would have brought a less exhausted medium. 

































6. Conc iusions [VERBATIM ] 


Having observed that the phenomena of contacts, displacements, 
and projection of objects are always produced within reach of the 
medium ; 

Having repeatedly observed in the course of the first six séances 
unequivocal attempts by the medium to release one of his legs; 

Having verified that all the phenomena produced could be repro- 
duced without difficulty by the elbow for certain contacts on the 
shoulders of contiguous controllers or by the leg for displacements 
and projections ; 


in 


Having verified that all phenomena disappear as soon as the me- 
dium’s limbs are immobilised by automatic control which does not 
inconvenience him, 

The undersigned declare that their conviction is complete and with- 
out reserve: the phenomena presented to them involve no mystery. 
The medium produces them—by using his elbow for certain contacts 
in the region of the shoulder; and by liberating from control one of his 
legs he causes displacements, projections, and contacts with the re- 
leased limb. 


P. Langevin, E. Rabaud, H. Laugier, A. Marcelin, and I. Meyerson, 


hen 


han 


> of 





7. Tue Derartep Reports oF THE SITTINGS 
FIRST SERIES 
Séance I. November 6th, 1923, at 8.45 P.M. 

were Present: Messrs. Guzik, de Jelski, Langevin, Laugier, Marcelin, 
hort Meyerson, and Rabaud. 
sans General arrangements: I. square room about sixteen feet by sixteen 
not feet. 2. Completely dark. 3. Carpet stretched and nailed down. 4. 

Table five feet by two feet placed in the middle of the room, parallel 
y off with Rabaud’s desk and about a yard from it. A band of cardboard 
dium coated with luminous zinc sulphide one and one-half inches wide is fixed 

with drawing-pins round the edge of the table; it allows the movements 
is an Note:—Messrs. Langevin, Rabaud, Laugier. and Marcelin were present at all 


séances. Mr. Meyerson was unable to be present at the eighth and tenth. 
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of the hands of the medium and controllers placed on it to be clearly 
distinguished, but nothing can be seen even at a short distance from it. 

First phase: 9 to 9.25 P.M. 

The medium is seated at one end of the table, M. de Jelski at the 
other end. On the right of the medium: Messrs. Langevin (control), 
Laugier, Meyerson; on the left, Messrs. Rabaud (control), Marcelin. 
All make chain by crooking little fingers. 

As soon as light is suppressed, Mr. de Jelski asks for conversation 
in low tones, to “ tell stories.” “ When the medium is asleep conver- 
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[Facsimile] plan. (Not to scale.) m, medium; j, M. de Jelski; 
c, controllers; a, assistants; t, table. 


sation can proceed in one’s ordinary voice.” He advises not to cough, 
saying that to do so causes the medium to cough when he wakes up. 

Conversation in subdued voices for twenty minutes. The medium’s 
hands tremble and he sighs. Mr. Jelski then says that the medium does 
not sleep and the séance should be stopped for a few minutes. 

He attributes this negative result to a slight defect in the closing 
of the curtains by which a little light enters. He seems much troubled 
by this. Conformably to his wish this is rectified. Interruption 9.25 
to 9.45. 

Second phase: 9.45 to 10.35 P.M. 

The table is placed obliquely, the medium’s end turned towards the 
left corner of the room on entrance by the door opening on the pass- 
age-way ; the other end occupied by Mr. Jelski, towards Mr. Rabaud’s 
desk. 

Controllers: Messrs. Langevin and Rabaud, as before. On the left 
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of Mr. Rabaud, Messrs. Meyerson and Marcelin. Mr. Laugier on Mr. 
Langevin’s right. 

Subdued conversation for about ten minutes; then Mr. Jelski says 
that the medium is about to “fall into trance,” and that it is better to 
be silent. The medium sighs and moans in a low voice. The two con- 
trollers feel tremulous movements. Mr. Jelski repeatedly shakes the 
table calling attention that he is doing this to prevent the medium’s 
sleep being too profound. 

He adds that when the medium wakes up the assistants sometimes 
hear claps on his back. To show his meaning he claps Mr. Marcelin 
on the back “like that.” At the same moment Mr. Rabaud hears a 
clap at a distance and feels a blow at the level of his right shoulder. 
Mr. Jelski encourages the medium by repeating: “Good, Good, take 
power from us,” etc., then he says sharply to him, “ Show us something 
good, raise a chair and put it on the table.” 

Ten minutes of “trance”: the medium sighs, and makes a noise 
of prolonged yawning; then some moments of relative quiet, and 
suddenly Mr. Rabaud loses contact with the medium’s left leg and 
has the impression that the medium throws himself backward and leans 
to the right. The noise of a chair slipping along is heard. Mr. 
Langevin controlling on the right has the impression of having kept 
contact with the right hand and leg of the medium during this time. 

Mr. Jelski then declares that the medium is awake, but will perhaps 
go to sleep again. Some minutes quiet, then the medium throws him- 
self back, drawing with him the hands of the controllers; (previously 
described by Mr. Jelski as usually occurring at the moment of waking 
up). At the same moment, Mr. Langevin feels himself touched twice 
on the left shoulder, as by a clothed arm. Mr. Langevin says at once 
“I was touched.” The light is put on. It is found that a chair which 
had been placed on the right of the medium’s chair and two feet from it 
has been displaced four feet three inches along the table behind Mr. 
Langevin’s chair. Traces of movement of the feet of the table are 
observed on the carpet. 

Séance II. November 7th, 1923, at 8.45 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Guzik and de Jelski, Langevin, Laugier, Marcelin, 
Meyerson, and Rabaud. 

The band of luminous paper is covered with celluloid (cellophane). 

Arrangements as before. Controllers, Mr. Langevin on the right, 
Mr. Rabaud on the left of the medium. 

Before the séance, the medium looks long and attentively at the 
room and everything in it. He will proceed to do this at all séances. 
On sitting down, Mr. Jelski puts out the ceiling-light, quickly 
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of the hands of the medium and controllers placed on it to be clearly 
distinguished, but nothing can be seen even at a short distance from it. 

First phase: 9 to 9.25 P.M. 

The medium is seated at one end of the table, M. de Jelski at the 
other end. On the right of the medium: Messrs. Langevin (control), 
Laugier, Meyerson; on the left, Messrs. Rabaud (control), Marcelin. 
All make chain by crooking little fingers. 

As soon as light is suppressed, Mr. de Jelski asks for conversation 
in low tones, to “ tell stories.” “ When the medium is asleep conver- 
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sation can proceed in one’s ordinary voice.” He advises not to cough, 
saying that to do so causes the medium to cough when he wakes up. 

Conversation in subdued voices for twenty minutes. The medium’s 
hands tremble and he sighs. Mr. Jelski then says that the medium does 
not sleep and the séance should be stopped for a few minutes. 

He attributes this negative result to a slight defect in the closing 
of the curtains by which a little light enters. He seems much troubled 
by this. Conformably to his wish this is rectified. Interruption 9.25 
to 9.45. 

Second phase: 9.45 to 10.35 P.M. 

The table is placed obliquely, the medium’s end turned towards the 
left corner of the room on entrance by the door opening on the pass- 
age-way ; the other end occupied by Mr. Jelski, towards Mr. Rabaud’s 
desk. 

Controllers: Messrs. Langevin and Rabaud, as before. On the left 
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of Mr. Rabaud, Messrs. Meyerson and Marcelin. Mr. Laugier on Mr. 
Langevin’s right. 

Subdued conversation for about ten minutes; then Mr. Jelski says 
that the medium is about to “fall into trance,” and that it is better to 
be silent. The medium sighs and moans in a low voice. The two con- 
trollers feel tremulous movements. Mr. Jelski repeatedly shakes the 
table calling attention that he is doing this to prevent the medium’s 
sleep being too profound. 

He adds that when the medium wakes up the assistants sometimes 
hear claps on his back. To show his meaning he claps Mr. Marcelin 
on the back “like that.” At the same moment Mr. Rabaud hears a 
clap at a distance and feels a blow at the level of his right shoulder. 
Mr. Jelski encourages the medium by repeating: “ Good, Good, take 
power from us,” etc., then he says sharply to him, “ Show us something 
good, raise a chair and put it on the table.” 

Ten minutes of “trance”: the medium sighs, and makes a noise 
of prolonged yawning; then some moments of relative quiet, and 
suddenly Mr. Rabaud loses contact with the medium’s left leg and 
has the impression that the medium throws himself backward and leans 
to the right. The noise of a chair slipping along is heard. Mr. 
Langevin controlling on the right has the impression of having kept 
contact with the right hand and leg of the medium during this time. 

Mr. Jelski then declares that the medium is awake, but will perhaps 
go to sleep again. Some minutes quiet, then the medium throws him- 
self back, drawing with him the hands of the controllers; (previously 
described by Mr. Jelski as usually occurring at the moment of waking 
up). At the same moment, Mr. Langevin feels himself touched twice 
on the left shoulder, as by a clothed arm. Mr. Langevin says at once 
“I was touched.” The light is put on. It is found that a chair which 
had been placed on the right of the medium’s chair and two feet from it 
has been displaced four feet three inches along the table behind Mr. 
Langevin’s chair. Traces of movement of the feet of the table are 
observed on the carpet. 

Séance II. November 7th, 1923, at 8.45 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Guzik and de Jelski, Langevin, Laugier, Marcelin, 
Meyerson, and Rabaud. 

The band of luminous paper is covered with celluloid (cellophane). 

Arrangements as before. Controllers, Mr. Langevin on the right, 
Mr. Rabaud on the left of the medium. 

Before the séance, the medium looks long and attentively at the 
room and everything in it. He will proceed to do this at all séances. 

On sitting down, Mr. Jelski puts out the ceiling-light, quickly 
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changes the large square armchair placed for the medium and substi- 
tutes a chair. On being asked he explains, somewhat embarrassed in 
manner, that the arms and back of the former would prevent the psy- 
chic forces reaching the medium and manifesting themselves. He puts 
a leather-covered chair in place of the former. He draws the attention 
of the controllers to the two front legs of the chair touching the 
two legs of the table so that it is not possible for the medium to free 
his legs. (In the second and third phases no remark of this kind is 
made by Mr. Jelski but the controllers observe that the medium’s chair 
is more than eight inches from the edge of the table, and that the 
medium is sitting on the edge of his chair, “ like a poor relation.” 

First phase: 8.55 to 9.25. 

Quiet. Nothing. Interruption for ten minutes. 

Second phase: 9.35 to 10.25, 

Quiet. For most of the time a noise as of rubbing leather. (The 
medium is seated on a leather chair). Second interval fifteen minutes. 

Third phase: 10.40 to 11.05. 

Quiet. Nothing. 

Séance III. November 9th, 1923, at 8.30 P.M. 

Same arrangements and same controllers as at the preceding sit- 
ting, with only the difference that the medium’s end of the table is a 
little further from the corner of the room. The medium seats himself 
at a certain distance from the table. 

From the first one has the impression that the medium is pushing 
his chair still further back. Agitation succeeds almost immediately ; 
noisy breathing. After about five minutes, Mr. Langevin feels rubbing 
along his left side (next the medium) then a pressure as by a finger in 
the region of the coccyx behind the straw-covered chair on which he is 
seated. He says so, and Mr. Jelski at once asks him and the other 
controllers to say “Thank you” every time they are touched. (‘The 
controllers will comply with a good grace.) A very few minutes later 
Mr. Langevin feels the same pressure in the same place a little more 
strongly. He says “ touched ” and “ thanks.” 

Mr. Jelski then invites the medium to write something. At the end 
of some minutes all the controllers hear a little noise of tapping and 
gritting which Mr. Jelski interprets by saying, “ Something is being 
written.” Then Mr. Meyerson hears a rubbing which he mentally 
interprets as a chair being moved. Then Mr. Langevin is touched on 
the shoulder and immediately after he receives a hardish blow at the 
level of his left cheek-bone, apparently from some soft elastic substance 
(an india-rubber heel?) which then descends towards his left shoulder. 
The controller on the left, Mr. Rabaud, cannot affirm that he kept 
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contact with the medium’s left leg during this time. As a set-off he 
thinks he can affirm that the medium leant to his side; he felt this so 
distinctly that he moved towards Mr. Laugier (who perceived this), 
with the impression that he was about to receive a blow. Both con- 
trollers mention that during nearly the whole of this séance, they have 
had difficulty in keeping contact with the medium’s legs by reason of 
his continual movements. Also to be noted, that before the second 
blow received by Mr. Langevin, Mr. Jelski, addressing the “ phenom- 
enon” asked it to pass to the opposite side (which was not done). 

Light was put on after the second blow received by Mr. Langevin. 
It was found that a chair on the right of the medium somewhat behind 
him, has been: displaced five feet three inches along the table and behind 
Mr. Langevin’s chair. On the other hand it is noted that the medium’s 
chair is turned towards Mr. Rabaud and pushed back from the table. 
Finally at level of the hollow under the collar-bone (clavier gauche) 
of Mr. Langevin there was a trace of whitish dust resembling a heel in 
form. Noted that the medium wore rubber heels, and that the day 
being dry his shoes were dusty. Nothing was written on the block of 
paper placed on a sheet of cardboard and deposited on the seat of the 
large armchair on left and behind him. Interval from 8.55 to 9.15. 

Second phase: 9.15 o 9.35. 

The medium, still seated about eight inches from the table and on 
the edge of his chair, “ goes into trance ” immediately. Mr. Jelski says 
“A good trance today, that is well.” After a few minutes a rubbing 
noise is heard. Mr. Laugier says, “It is the armchair that is being 
displaced.” Various shakings. Mr. Rabaud loses control of the me- 
dium’s arm (but not of his finger) and is lightly touched on the right 
in the hollow under the collar-bone (sous-clavier droit). He hears a 
rubbing as if something were passing over the medium’s vest before 
reaching his own shoulder. Mr. Langevin remarks that during this 
time the medium is leaning to his side. Again a noise of the armchair 
rubbing; creaking of leather; a third noise from the armchair, shorter 
than before. Mr. Rabaud’s chair is pushed towards the table as if a 
foot were pulling at the right leg of the chair till it reached the leg 
of the table. Sighs, agitation of the medium, who disengages his hands 
and legs before the light is turned on. 

On lighting, the armchair is found to have been turned through 
about 130 degrees round its left front leg. It left tracks in concentric 
ares of a circle (two very clear) centering on the medium’s place and 
within reach of his leg. The medium’s chair is moved back from the 
table and turned towards Mr. Langevin. 


After this séance, the medium rests for a few moments with his 
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elbows on the table and his head in his hands in an attitude of fatigue 
(?). Mr. Marcelin, as usual, accompanies the medium and Mr. Jelski 
to the other door of the Sorbonne. On descending the stairs, Mr. 
Jelski, obviously annoyed, asks “ Will the controllers be always the 
same persons?”, adding, “ The phenomena change according to the 
controllers.” 

After the departure of the medium and Mr. Jelski, Mr. Marcelin 
seated himself in the medium’s place and repeated exactly, first in the 
light and then in the dark, the phenomena observed in the course of the 
séance. He left one leg only under control of his neighbours, and with 
his free leg displaced the armchair, acting on its legs successively ; then 
with the point of his shoe he touched Mr. Langevin who ‘expressed the 
same sensation as he had attributed to the pressure of a finger. 

Séance IV. November Ist, 1923, 8.30 P.M. 

Mr. Jelski having expressed the desire to change the controllers, 
this was transferrel to Mr. Marcelin on the right and Mr. Laugier on 
the left; Mr. Langevin sitting on Mr. Marcelin’s right and Messrs. 
Meyerson and Rabaud on Mr. Laugier’s left. Mr. Jelski at the end 
of the table. 

First phase: 8.55 to 9.15 P.M. 

Quiet. Nothing. Interval 9.15 to 9.35. 

Second phase: 9.35 to 10.05. 

From the first, Mr. Laugier announces that he has lost contact 
with the left leg. He has a very clear sensation that his leg has been 
withdrawn and slipped under and back of the right leg. Light is 
restored and it is verified that the medium had withdrawn his leg and 
is bringing it back. 

In the course of this séance Mr. Marcelin remarks pressures and 
very slow displacements of the medium’s legs, which oblige him to give 
way with his own; these displacements are succeeded by an equally 
slow return of the medium’s leg, which can be felt again only after a 
little interval of time. Sometimes one cannot be sure whether contact 
has been maintained or not. These movements involve the risk of loss 
of control by reason of their slow nature. This maneuvre is repeated 
three or four times unsuccessfully. Interval 10.05 to 10.20. 

Third phase: 10.20 to 10.40. 

Quiet. Nothing. 

Before this sitting Mr. Jelski proposed that the band of ]uminous 
paper should be enlarged so as to render the control easier and to hold 
the medium’s fingers less tightly. He said too, “ We might put a large 
luminous card in the midddle of the table.” To meet his wish an 
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additional piece of luminous paper eight inches by one and one-half 
inches, not covered with celluloid is addeed, in front of the medium. 

After the séance Mr. Marcelin, sitting in the medium’s place, shows 
how the slow movements of pressure and retreat of the legs make it 
difficult to feel contact under these conditions. 

Séance V. November 13th, 1923, at 8.30. 

Same arrangements as at the last sitting. 

First phase: 8.45 to 9.23. 

Nothing except marked efforts by the medium to push his chair 
back; slight noise of backward movement, creaking of the chair, accom- 
panied by tension of the legs of the medium perceived by both con- 
trollers, who have difficulty in maintaining contact. Interval 9.23 
to 9.40. 

Second phase: 9.40 to 10.20. 

The medium on sitting down draws the table towards him, which 
puts him nearer to the chair placed by Mr. Jelski and to the waste- 
paper basket. Mr. Marcelin voluntarily leaves the movements of the 
right leg as free as possible consistently with maintaining control. He 
perceives a movement endeavouring to disengage his leg. He does not 
oppose this, and during a time which he places at about ten minutes, 
he feels a very slow movement tending to disengage the medium’s right 
leg. This fails, for having freed the leg he was unable to free the foot. 

On his side Mr. Laugier observes that the medium in the course of 
a relaxing movement accompanied by sighs and grunts, suddenly dis- 
engages his left leg. Mr. Laugier intimates that he has lost contact, 
and at once makes an energetic movement to recover it, which he does 
by rather stronger pressure than usual, but still very moderate. The 
medium then complains that the pressure is excessive. 

Séance VI. November 15th, 1923, 8.30 P.M. 

In view of the negative result of the two preceding séances and the 
desire of the controllers to facilitate the appearance of phenomena as 
much as possible, so as to analyse their mechanism more closely, it is 
agreed to ask Mr. Jelski to place himself by the side of the medium. 
Mr. Jelski consented with evident satisfaction to sit on the right side of 
the medium; (Guzik appeared less pleased with this solution). Mr. 
Marcelin took charge of the left side. Messrs. Langevin and Mr. 
Meyerson placed themselves on Mr. Jelski’s right, Mr. Laugier on the 
left of Mr. Marcelin, and Mr. Rabaud at the end of the table. 

First phase: 8.45 to 9.30. 

After about ten minutes, Mr. Marcelin is touched twice on the 
nght side as if by the point of a foot—two quick touches that are not 
repeated. A few moments later he feels that the right front leg of his 
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chair is hooked and the chair tends to move forwards, pivoting on the 
left front leg. A little later the noise of the waste-paper basket being 
projected towards the left is heard. 

On lighting up, the basket distant three feet seven inches from the 
medium’s chair has been displaced two feet five inches to the left. 

After the usual reconstitution subsequent to the séance it is verified 
that on the supposition that the medium were not controlled from the 
right side, the phenomena produced on the left could easily have been 
managed by his right leg, the left remaining immobile. 

Interval 9.30 to 9.45. 

Second phase: 9.45 to 10 P.M. 

On Jelski’s express request, Mr. Langevin resumed control on the 
right, Mr. Meyerson on the left, Mr. Marcelin and Mr. Jelski on the 
right of Mr. Langevin, Mr. Laugier on the left of Mr. Meyerson, and 
Mr. Rabaud at the end of the table. 

Mr. Meyerson is touched a few minutes after beginning the sitting, 
twice very gently on the right arm, and again nearly immediately on 
the right side, (contact more decided, and seemingly by a clothed ob- 
ject). The medium is agitated and shaken. Mr. Meyerson has not 
the impression of having lost contact with the leg of the medium, but 
cannot affirm this, and more especially he cannot affirm that on sitting 
down he had control of the medium’s left leg and not of the right. 

Some minutes quiet, then a slipping, creaking noise as if the phe 
nomenon “were playing with the basket.” Suddenly the basket 1s 
projected and falls on the nose of Mr. Langevin, and then on the table. 
At the same time there is violent displacement of the medium’s legs. 

During the whole of this sitting Mr. Langevin has the impression 
that the medium is leaning towards him. 

In course of the conversations during the previous interval Mr. 
Jelski had said that light objects such as the basket were sometimes 
thrown about and this might occur in the sitting. 


Sreconp SERIES 


Séances VII, VIII, IX, and X. [In these the medium’s ankles were 
secured by string to the ankles of the controllers and luminous bands 
were placed on his wrists, elbows and ankles, as previously noted. No 
phenomena at all occurred. It is therefore unnecessary to reproduce 
these wearisome details. | 

Mr. Jelski complains of the book by Mr. Heuzé accusing Guzik of 
fraud and seeks to know the opinion of the controllers on this. Mr. 
Meyerson answers that they do not consider themselves restricted by 
any previous publication and will give their opinion when the exper 
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ments in progress are ended. Manifestly impressed by Mr. Heuzé’s 
scepticism, Mr. Jelski proposes to eliminate the hypothesis of fraud by 
severer control, for instance by luminous buttons on the feet. Mr. 
Langevin answered that they had decided to apply an automatic con- 
trol from this séance onwards. [As described ante.| Mr. Jelski 
accepted. Guzik said nothing. 

[The entirely negative séances VII, VIII, IX, and X here followed, 
November 20th, November 25th, and December 3rd. The report 
concludes ]— 

Mr. Jelski states that if he had known that he was coming to Paris 
for séances with “men of science,” he would have brought a less ex- 
hausted medium. A few moments later he repeats that during the 
preceding days,—the medium still suffering from his teeth—very 
successful séances had been held in other places. 

P. Langevin, E. Rabaud, H. Laugier, A. Marcelin, and I. Meyerson, 

Translator’s remarks in square brackets. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE REPORT OF M. LANGEVIN 
AND HIS COLLEAGUES 


BY GUSTAVE GELEY, M.D. 
TRANSLATED BY THE EDITOR 


The report of Messrs. Langevin, Rabaud, Laugier, Marcelin and 
Meyerson on a series of ten séances with the medium Jean Guzik 
calls for a closer analysis. 

There is no concordance between the analytical reports on the one 
hand and the general tone and conclusions of the work on the other. 
This is easy to establish: 


1. The report accuses Guzik of fraud. 


This report rests simply on a hypothesis, that of the liberation of 
a leg of the medium. 

But, the fact has not been demonstrated, Guzik was never taken, 
at the Sorbonne, in the act of fraud (en flagrant délit.) 

It is not permitted to any one, even to savants, to make, without 
proof, an infamous accusation against a man, even though this man 
is @ medium. 

We shall see that this accusation, based on simple presumptions, 
is more than fragile. 


D 


“. The report sets forth the hypothesis of the production of all 
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the phenomena by a free leg of the medium and does not set forth any 
other hypothesis. 

But, among the facts obtained at the Sorbonne, there are those 
that are inexplicable by the action of the leg of the medium fraudu- 
lently free. 

It is sufficient, to be convinced of this, to read the reports of the 
séances. Here are some extracts: 

Third séance, November 9, (1923). “.. . the light was turned 
on immediately after the great blow received by M. Langevin. It was 
found that a chair, which was to the right of the medium, and a little 
to the rear, had been displaced 1m. 60 along the table and behind 
the chair of M. Langevin.” 

It is impossible that the medium, seated, had been able, with his leg, 
to displace a chair for the space of 1m. 60 behind the chair of his con- 
troller. Or if he did it, it was because he was not controlled at all, 
and has been able to rise and move around as he pleased. 

There was the same phenomenon, a little less accentuated (displace- 
ment of 1m. 30 behind the chair of the controller) at the first séance. 
The same remark applies to it as to the preceding. 

At the sixth séance “.. . the basket, distant Im. 10 from the 
chair of the medium was displaced towards the left Om. 75. 

An object placed at Im. 10 behind the chair of the medium cannot 
be acted on by the leg of the medium seated, and consequently, with 
greater reason still, cannot be displaced Om. 75. At any rate, fraud, 
if there was fraud, would have necessitated a very pronounced pushing 
back of the chair of the medium and a displacement of the body so 
extended that it could not have passed unperceived. It would have 
been the incontestable flagrant délit. (It is necessary to note that the 
medium is very short in stature.) 

In the same séance, in the second part, the basket is thrown on 
the table. Unfortunately, the experimenters have not noted a capital 
point: at what distance was the basket from the medium in this 
second part? 

Lacking this information, one is able to conclude nothing, unless 
it is that an unpardonable omission has been made. 

However that may be, there is a distinct incompatibility between 
certain facts stated in the reports and the conclusions of the expert 

menters. 

This contradiction is formal and it totally vitiates the report. 

That is not all: the detailed reports are singularly vague in places 
on the subject of definite control. I cite: 

First séance (positive). 
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“M. Langevin has the impression * of having guarded the contact 
of the right leg and the right hand of the medium.” 

Sixth séance (positive). 

“M. Meyerson does not have the impression * of having lost con- 
tact with the leg of the medium, but is not able to affirm it, and above 
all he is not able to affirm having had, in seating himself, the control 
of the left leg of the medium and not of the right!” 

This last phrase is truly inconceivable. What! The controller, 
even before the commencement of the séance, does not know whether 
he controls the left or the right! What evidence! 

In short, whether they “have the impression” or whether they 
“have not the impression” of having guarded or of having lost the 
contact, the controllers are not sure of anything! 

Unaccustomed to metapsychic experimentation, they confess 
frankly their uncertainty, and they have reason, 

But what a contrast between these doubts, these reticences, and 
the trenchant affirmations of the conclusion: “ the undersigned declare 
their conviction is complete and without reserve! ” 

There is no more to be said. ... . 

In the publication of Professor Langevin and his colleagues there 
is, in reality, only one impressive argument ; impressive for anyone who 
does not know the instability of metapsychic phenomenology ; the phe- 
nomena ceased after there was instituted a control by luminous bands 
affixed to the legs of the medium. 

There were, in effect, after this innovation, four negative séances. 
But this does not prove anything, I have had myself, with Guzik, seven 
consecutive séances totally blank. His bad state of health was the 
reason. 

Let us see if the report makes any allusion to his state of health. 
Precisely, the report says that the séances were interrupted, from the 
“ith of November to the 3rd of December, by an inflammation of the 
medium’s gums. 

This dental abscess then has supervened in the midst of the negative 
series, 

It is possible, if not probable, that the absence of results is due 
above all to the bad health of Guzik and his facial troubles. 

To sum up: no proofs whatever of fraud; real facts in contra- 
distinction to the hypothesis of fraud. That is all that can be drawn 
from the report. 


Under these conditions, the least that can be said of the conclusions 


*The italics are mine. G. Geley. 
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of Professor Langevin and his colleagues is that they have no demon- 
strative value and are not justified. 

One may be astonished with good right at the publication of such 
a report. 

In the thought of the promoters of the Sorbonne séances, the 
séances of Guzik were only the beginning of a long series of experi- 
ments. Mediums, very diverse, were to be examined ; a conscientious and 
impartial study of metapsychic facts was to have been pushed to a 
conclusion. 

These experiments were to have been made calmly, with the dis- 
cretion and serenity indispensable to all serious experiments. Secrecy 
was to have been guarded up to the final conclusion. 

This project was rational and would have been fruitful. All the 
metapsychists would have supported it and would have assured the 
coéperation of mediums. We, the promoters, held that it had been 
accepted by the jury. 

I hold that it would have conformed to the most elementary 
prudence after the publication of recent testimony from so many illus- 
trious savants in France and Germany. 

Messrs. Langevin, Rabaud, Marcelin, and Meyerson have abruptly 
abandoned this scientific procedure and substituted another—the hasty 
and sensational publication of fragmentary and self-contradictory con- 





clusions. They may soon discover that they have ill-served the cause 
of truth. 


NEWS AND REVIEWS 


BY GERTRUDE O. TUBBY 


The English Quarterly, “ Psyche,” for October, contains an article 
by our Honorary Associate, Dr. Sydney Alrutz, of Upsala, upon “The 
Psychological Importance of Hypnotism,” this being an extension of 
Dr. Alrutz’s address at the seventh International Congress for Psy- 
chology in Oxford, 1923. Dr. Alrutz contributed a paper on “ Prob- 
lems of Hypnotism” to the Proceedings (English) S. P. R., 1921, 
Vol. XXXII. 

As the deep trance of psychics in some respects resembles the two 
deeper stages of hypnosis as classified by Dr. Alrutz, we quote hum 
upon the points of interest: 
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“We get: Light Hypnosis: corresponding to all forms of somno- 
lens, hypotaxi and somnambulism. The Automatic Stage: correspond- 
ing to the cataleptic state. Deep Hypnosis: corresponding to the le- 
thargic state. 

“ Wingfield and Langley, too, when studying the different char- 
acteristics of the hypnotic states, found that catalepsy, mimicry and 
the power to provoke illusions or hallucinations are not present in the 
first three degrees or stages. They all begin in the fourth stage thus, 
significantly enough, at the same time, and become strong in the fifth. 
Wingfield and Langley did not use suggestions of sleep in order to 
induce hypnosis, nor to deepen it, only passes and fixation. 

“T wish to emphasize that these different stages are not necessarily 
products of suggestion. They can be obtained solely by passes, of 
which the subject is totally unaware. The symptoms of the different 


. stages are therefore real and spontaneous characteristics, belonging to 


the special nervous conditions, and not due to any express suggestions 
on the part of the hypnotizer or to any fanciful auto-suggestions on 
the part of the subject. (Cf. also Edward Gurney, Proc. S. P. R., 
Vol. II., page 61: “ The Stages of Hypnotism.”’) 

“T have found that when the functions of one half of the body have 
been lowered to a certain degree, the functions of the other half then 
become increased to the same degree, and vice versa. It thus seems as 
if there existed a certain quantity of free nervous energy in the human 
organism at a certain moment, and that when a certain amount of it 
is not required in, or is driven away from, certain centers, the balance 
is available for other centers and vice versa. (Compare O. Vogt, 
Spearman and MacDougall: Drainage Theory.) 

“In certain subjects a difference in quality of the nervous radi- 
ation from different persons can be demonstrated. This and the phe- 
nomena adduced in this paper as well as others not here mentioned 
justify us in supposing that the material correlates to the psychic 
processes consist in some form, or perhaps forms, of nervous energy, 
in some way or other more or less loosely bound to the matter of the 
brain and nervous system in general. 

“Space does not permit me to treat of the different effects of sug- 
gestion. I only wish to urge that suggestion is able to bring about a 
real change in the irritability of the nervous centers in question. As 
an example, however, of the difference between hypnotic states and 
suggestive effects I may mention the following facts. When one of my 
subjects is in light hypnosis with hemilateral alterations, he is not able 
to move his arm on the insensible side when requested to do so. But 
he believees he has done it. When on the other hand I paralyse his 
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arm by the help of suggestion in ordinary light hypnosis, he is also 
unable to move it. But he makes visible efforts to do so, though these 
lead to nothing, and he feels that he cannot move his arm. In another 
subject I can get these two forms of psycho-motor inefficiency simulta- 
neously: one on each half of the body. I think this clearly shows the 
value of hypnotic and suggestive methods for the psychology of the 
will. 

“JT may also mention that individuals who are sensitive towards 
nervous radiation, also seem sensitive to other forces, against which we 
generally are insensible or safeguarded. So, for example, is the case 
with magnetic fields of force.” 

The whole article would interest certain of our readers. It touches 
at a tangent many problems connected with the study of subjective 
trance mediumship. 

* * *. . * 

The same quarterly presents an article by J. H. Paxton on The 
“ Eyeless Sight” Discovery, of M. Jules Romains, who published a 
volume on the discovery in 1920, which it is promised is shortly to 
appear in England and America. One wonders whether the discoveries 
in hypnosis and eyeless sight and the like may not throw needed light, 
in course of time, upon the physiological and physical problems con- 
nected with trance, clairvoyance and supernormal sensibilities of 
various sorts. 

* * * * * 

The quotation from Professor Richet’s address at the International 
Congress of Physiologists, excerpted by the S. P. R., from The Scots- 
man, of July 25, 1923, we quote in full: 

“Professor Richet said that although he appeared to discard 
classic physiology he knew how to remain within its limits. What in- 
deed was classic physiology if it was not experiment? . . . When the 
immortal Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood by incontro- 
vertible experiments, he destroyed the classic physiology of Galen, 
Hippocrates and of Aristotle, and provoked for twenty-five years the 
indignation of the professors. . . . 

* What he was going to expound to them was very revolutionary, 
and he would expose himself to vigorous and innumerable objections. 
. . . The proposition which he was there to defend and prove by ex- 
perimental method was this—that there were, for the knowledge of 
reality, other channels than the sensory and normal channels . . . He 
was not alone in his defense of this theory, and it was above all among 
English men of learning that he found his forerunners and defenders. 
. . . After reciting numerous instances of unexplained cognition, Pro- 
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fessor Richet said he hoped there would be no more doubt in their 
minds, in spite of the novelty of his conclusions, that other ways were 
open to our consciousness than the normal ways of our senses . 
If he had spoken of these matters in that solemn Congress, it was 
because he considered them as pertaining to physiology. It was a new 
chapter of physiology which he sought to introduce to their classic 
science. He knew too well the wisdom of the physiologists to believe 
that they would refuse to admit it. They would forget their theories 
and bow to the facts; for the facts were there, many and inexorable. 

. When it was objected regarding these precise experiments, these 
careful observations, that they were contrary to the common percep- 
tion, he felt he had the right to smile. These phenomena accorded 
marvelously with the astonishing ideas which the new physics brought 
them. He could not hear, standing in that room, any music... . 
But if they took the receiver of a wireless telegraphic apparatus, 
everybody might at once hear a concert which was proceeding miles 
away. It sufficed to get a receiver to prove that there were such 
vibrations. So with the mysterious ways of consciousness. They are 
there although they have not yet reached us. It required a sensitive 
to prove their reality. Here was a field open for their investigations. 
Certainly the difficulties were great, but since when did they refuse to 
study a problem under the pretext that it was difficult? Above all 
they should not let themselves be prejudiced by the credulity of the 
spiritists. He did not wish to say any ill of the spiritists, although 
they had been at times very hard on him. They and he had principles 
quite different. He believed only in science, experience and observa- 
tion. They on the other hand had theories ready made... As- 
suredly he did not deny that their theories might be acceptable . . . 
But before establishing a theory, it was necessary to study the facts. 
This should be their task. He would like to see physiologists, well- 
informed, sceptical, cautious, take up the study of cryptesthesia.” 

* * * * * 

The “ Harvard Crimson” published in Cambridge, Mass., in its 
issue of December 3rd, gives a brief report of some of the remarks 
made by Professor William MacDougall, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, at a meeting of the Graduate Schools’ Society in Phillips 
Brooks House. We excerpt the following: 

“* No one who has been confronted with the evidences of psychic 
phenomena can say that there is no case for investigation.” He then 
described the various types of phenomena known as psychic, thus, 
in part: ‘The first group—physical phenomena includes rappings, 
strange voices, the movement of inanimate objects, ‘ hauntings’ and 
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arm by the help of suggestion in ordinary light hypnosis, he is also 
unable to move it. But he makes visible efforts to do so, though these 
lead to nothing, and he feels that he cannot move his arm. In another 
subject I can get these two forms of psycho-motor inefficiency simulta- 
neously: one on each half of the body. I think this clearly shows the 
value of hypnotic and suggestive methods for the psychology of the 
will. 

“TI may also mention that individuals who are sensitive towards 
nervous radiation, also seem sensitive to other forces, against which we 
generally are insensible or safeguarded. So, for example, is the case 
with magnetic fields of force.” 

The whole article would interest certain of our readers. It touches 
at a tangent many problems connected with the study of subjective 
trance mediumship. 

* * . * * 

The same quarterly presents an article by J. H. Paxton on The 
“ Eyeless Sight ” Discovery, of M. Jules Romains, who published a 
volume on the discovery in 1920, which it is promised is shortly to 
appear in England and America. One wonders whether the discoveries 
in hypnosis and eyeless sight and the like may not throw needed light, 
in course of time, upon the physiological and physical problems con- 
nected with trance, clairvoyance and supernormal sensibilities of 
various sorts. 

* * * * * 

The quotation from Professor Richet’s address at the International 
Congress of Physiologists, excerpted by the S. P. R., from The Scots- 
man, of July 25, 1923, we quote in full: 

“Professor Richet said that although he appeared to discari 
classic physiology he knew how to remain within its limits. What in- 
deed was classic physiology if it was not experiment? . . . When the 
immortal Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood by incontro- 
vertible experiments, he destroyed the classic physiology of Galen, 
Hippocrates and of Aristotle, and provoked for twenty-five years the 
indignation of the professors. . . . 

* What he was going to expound to them was very revolutionary, 
and he would expose himself to vigorous and innumerable objections. 

The proposition which he was there to defend and prove by ex- 
perimental method was this—that there were, for the knowledge of 
reality, other channels than the sensory and normal channels . . . He 
was not alone in his defense of this theory, and it was above all among 
English men of learning that he found his forerunners and defenders. 
After reciting numerous instances of unexplained cognition, Pro- 
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fessor Richet said he hoped there would be no more doubt in their 
minds, in spite of the novelty of his conclusions, that other‘ways were 
open to our consciousness than the normal ways of our senses .. . 
If he had spoken of these matters in that solemn Congress, it was 
because he considered them as pertaining to physiology. It was a new 
chapter of physiology which he sought to introduce to their classic 
science. He knew too well the wisdom of the physiologists to believe 
that they would refuse to admit it. They would forget their theories 
and bow to the facts; for the facts were there, many and inexorable. 

. When it was objected regarding these precise experiments, these 
careful observations, that they were contrary to the common percep- 
tion, he felt he had the right to smile. These phenomena accorded 
marvelously with the astonishing ideas which the new physics brought 
them. He could not hear, standing in that room, any music . 
But if they took the receiver of a wireless telegraphic apparatus, 
everybody might at once hear a concert which was proceeding miles 
away. It sufficed to get a receiver to prove that there were such 
vibrations. So with the mysterious ways of consciousness. They are 
there although they have not yet reached us. It required a sensitive 
to prove their reality. Here was a field open for their investigations. 
Certainly the difficulties were great, but since when did they refuse to 
study a problem under the pretext that it was difficult? Above all 
they should not let themselves be prejudiced by the credulity of the 
spiritists. He did not wish to say any ill of the spiritists, although 
they had been at times very hard on him. They and he had principles 
quite different. He believed only in science, experience and observa- 
tion. They on the other hand had theories ready made... As- 
suredly he did not deny that their theories might be acceptable . . . 
But before establishing a theory, it was necessary to study the facts. 
This should be their task. He would like to see physiologists, well- 
informed, sceptical, cautious, take up the study of cryptesthesia.” 

* * . * * 

The “ Harvard Crimson” published in Cambridge, Mass., in its 
issue of December 3rd, gives a brief report of some of the remarks 
made by Professor William MacDougall, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, at a meeting of the Graduate Schools’ Society in Phillips 
Brooks House. We excerpt the following: 

“No one who has been confronted with the evidences of psychic 
phenomena can say that there is no case for investigation.’ He then 
described the various types of phenomena known as psychic, thus, 
in part: ‘The first group—physical phenomena includes rappings, 
strange voices, the movement of inanimate objects, ‘ hauntings’ and 
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other outward manifestations of the supernatural—all the things, in 
other words, which constitute the stock in trade of an ordinary 
Spiritualistic medium. 

“¢ Although fraudulence has been proved in many cases, there have 
been instances of seemingly genuine phenomena. Most authorities still 
agree that there is a case for investigation. The latest and most 
fashionable phenomena are those dealing with ectoplasm. It is a sub- 
ject which has startled some of the most cold blooded investigators. 
Ectoplasm is the name given to the apparition of some vague white 
substance, which seems to exude from the body of the medium and then 
to assume shapes, recognizable as the images of deceased persons. 
Investigation may reveal a new form of trickery or it may put us on 
the track of the discovery of some new biological theory. The second 
class of phenomena is sharply discriminated from the first. It deals 
with mental rather than physical manifestations—which may best be 
described as the transfer of messages without the ordinary means of 
sense communication. There have been many famous mediums who 
have possessed this power. There is one estimable lady still living in 
Boston, who, while in a trance, revealed the most extraordinary knowl- 
edge which seemed to come from some deceased person. Both by hand 
and voice she was able to transmit messages seeming to come with 
certainty from persons no longer in the flesh.’ ” 





BACK NUMBERS 


For a little while, until we work down our surplus, we 
shall be glad to supply back numbers of the Journal for ten 
cents a copy or one dollar for a year. This does not include 
last year. 

We are able to supply a full set of the Journals from 
the beginning for ten dollars in loose part. We are able to 
supply also a full set of the Proceedings from the beginning 
for ten dollars. Twenty dollars for the two sets. They are 
in paper covers. 











This offer holds good only until we have reduced our stocks to a 
fixed number. We shall then go back to the old prices. Many of our 
members have already availed themselves of this offer. 
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EXHIBIT “A” 
4 AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
"Tt TOGeee Ce SIOIN os on. soe base keine dis covaredowss $5,637.41 
The Tele Se TOA vi ve renccssicwecesvoporscaws f $5,683.41 
Investments: 
Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, as per Exhibit “F”...... 177,935.49 
Special Funds: 
Warren B. Field Bequest, in trust with Kings County 
REO. onikivcn kav sans acs qaeediiee see eaeel eG eabanetn 6,639.31 
Max Peterson Bequest, in trust with American Trust Co. 40,000.00 46.639.31 
Interest Accrued, as per Exhibit “G”............. cece sees 6,781.56 
ee eR So errr re re ree 2,738.10 
TN IEE ss. och ec avaie cea enemies $239,777.87 
General Fund: 
, NE ME don Sine ote cenveubeesesmbasey eon $2,883.11 
Receipts over Disbursements ...........-ececcecccceees 11,180.43 $8,297.32 
TT ran mre 6,639.31 
i SE I oo ainisnersiiinwsirnechwiesiptiemwaetdinie 40,000.00 
James T. Miller Memorial Fund .............ecceeeeeeeees 71,257.00 
yur Experimental Fund: 
SOON PI PI aos 5 mare ain be Salawe emo Resa $629.60 
Disbursements for six months ..........s.eeeeeeeeeees 496.00 133.60 


To the Board of Trustees of American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., 
44 East 23rd Street, New York C 
Dear Sirs:—In accordance with the request of your Treasurer, I have examined 
the books and records of the Society for the six months ended December 31, 1923, 


and submit herewith, the results of my audit in the attached Exhibits with the 
following comments :— 


A loan of $3,500.00 is outstanding which does not appear as such in the Balance 
It has been taken into the General Fund Receipts and is included as a 
liability in the General Fund in the Balance Sheet. 
Should you desire any further information, I will be glad to furnish it. 
















AUDITOR’S REPORT 


ity. 


Balance Sheet at December 31, 1923. 

Receipts and Disbursements for the six months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. 

Estimated Income and Expenses for the First Quarter of 1924. 


General Fund Receipts and Disbursements for the year ended 
December 31, 1923. 

Endowment Fund at December 31, 1923. 

Investments at December 31, 1923. 

Interest Accrued at December 31, 1923. 


Respectfully submitted—Epwarp R. Horrman, Auditor. 
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Hyslop Investigation Fund and Reports (See * Note) 1,667.00 
General Endowment Fund: 

Balance, June 30, 1923 $111,464.82 

Additions during six months 111,783.64 





$239,777.87 


* Note:—The sum of One Thousand Dollars, an anonymous gift transmitted 
through Dr. George H. Hyslop, although included in this item, is set aside for the 
especial use for Dr. Prince, in accordance with the donor’s request. 


EXHIBIT “B” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1923. 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 


Membership dues (Annual) 

Interest Accrued 

Profit on Securities Sold 

Interest Adjustment on Securities Exchanged 

Interest Received on Bank Balances 

Sale of Typewriter 

Loan 

Sale of Literature 

Research Fund ! 

Publication Fund ooo! $22,878.13 


Disbursements: 
Publications 
Rent 
I Farha is5 elk > 0:5 G A aUaae dG ace wT ee eae Hae ae 
Postage 
Auditing 
Telephone 
Miscellaneous Expense 
General Expense 678.55 11,697.70 





Receipts over Disbursements $11,180.43 


CASH ACCOUNT 

Balance, June 30, 1923 $3,496.60 
Receipts: 

Membership Fees (Annual) 

Membership Fees (Life) and Endowments 

Interest 

Sale of Typewriter 

Loan 

Sale of Literature 

Research Fund 

Publication Fund 14,993.01 





$18,489.61 
Disbursements: 
eee en ee er ae $11,697.70 
Experimental Fund 496.00 
Interest on Securities deposited with Seaboard Bank .... 612.50 12,806.20 





Balance, as per Balance Sheet $5,683.41 
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EXHIBIT “C” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1924. 










Income: 
ET} Pe PET TT ET TT rere rer ree ee $4,000.90 
Oe OEE OE EE en ee 2,500.00 
Th aE EUS 8g 5 in 53.0.05-565 5:5 5583.4 bo Sebo e eee hee ee ene eee J 


Ce EEE OHHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE 







Disbursements: 

















BED oc cue cnrcee uc besawRebibeidare vee cwcmeanesise eee $1,755.00 
MN edo ked SGieSs-4-5-00:6 5nd ps0 who clnek REE TOs pa bObce ee PORTA eee "450 00 
Light 30.00 
I in io.s ob Wiis dxbww od SENSE SS hha Saal WSR ea ee CUE Ne een 25.00 
RIS i-s5o:os ‘og Wrkcalandidh was Stern bins wen gta Gib acne iw eee ga eee eae rata 100.00 
Se Ae 150.00 
Ma a.ks 0 spied aid die ae dR Reba BAe ie oe 50.00 
er 200.00 
General Expense bp eaigew 4s bile wad cewiee GW ane Re east a A Riclee ee ee cemneeA 400.00 
IS Gis: cae-ieccccad Oak BatiPee ae OS eee eed ec a enereeae 1,350.00 
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EXHIBIT “D” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
GENERAL FUND RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1923. 








ai Sain aa ca 


Receipts: 


IRINED EMMOB ois. Aino Sta wakindwdeeu bile Seem adenewee aes $10,723.44 
PE, TIE 6.56505 dco ack tn bus SERA h eon ee 9,980.91 
CE SS SON Mo bok oho ksh esd cdleee Se ee eee 639.99 
SN IIE s.5 nies asin Wado Baca bane AS PRM Aes ei oe eres k 


ee 


ee ee 


Total Receipts 


ee 


















Disbursements: 


Publications and Books for sale 
Rent. 


er 
CORR eee ee ROO EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EOE EEE SEH EHH HEHEHE EEE HES 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Murphy Fund 





ee) 


re peer: Serre eee ee ee SF : 

a ee eer ee ee ee Pe ee ee 196.50 
Ee ere See ee 150.00 
SE TEED 6 ovens vuricdslee sn véeabednseeeehdkeeenaeee eens cine 94.37 
ED |S 5 vecreur danke Shands tiene comkcuseeedeemesweuseebesseee 103.57 
OU CNR cand oi ktom cots de esc ceneeie tees ees Osawa 565.03 
OS Pe ee eee 767.68 
SOUUEE CINE bis 6 de dikd cis 0b cnc edcdesetidndess teas teneeene 1,130.55 


Total Disbursements 


ee 


EXHIBIT “E” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 






ENDOWMENT FUNDS AT DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
oS ea a eee ee aren es $40,000.00 
eR eee Ree eee ee ee ee 6,639.31 


James T. Miller Memorial Fund 71,257.00 
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General Endowments: 
Balance, December 31, 1922 
Additions during year: 
Fred Rafferty 
Louis Gottschall 
John B. Reimer 
Helen R. Pauch 
H. P. Kimball Memorial 
Knopf Pamphlets 
Carrington Books 
Maturin L. Delafield 
Miss Ida M. Mason 
Miss E. F. Mason 


Mrs. C. E. Jenkins ! 2,132.85 111,783.64 





$229,679.95 


EXHIBIT “F” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC, 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS, BONDS, AND MORTGAGES 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1923. 
Par Value Security 
$5,000. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rwy. Cons. Mtge. 
reg. 444s, due May 1, 1957; interest payable May 
ER er eer $225.00 $4,112.50 
13,000. N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 30 yr. Deb. 
reg. 4s, due May 1, 1934; interest payable May 
RE ee ee ere eee 520.00 10,310.00 
20,000. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Gen’! reg. 4s, 
due Oct. 1, 1995; interest payable Apr. & Oct. Ist. 800.00 
10,000. Union Pacific R.R. lst R.R. and L/G reg. 4s, due 25,922.24 
July 1, 1947; interest payable Jan. and July Ist.. 
14,000. Southern Pacific R.R. 1st Ref. reg. 4s, due Jan. 1, 
1955; interest payable Jan. and July Ist. ........ 560.00 11,447.06 
18,000. Northern Pacific Rwy. P/L & L/G reg. 4s, due 
Jan. 1, 1997; interest payable Jan., Apr., July, 
and Oct. Ist. 
10,000. Pennsylvania R.R. Co. Gen'l reg. 4%s, Series A, 26,477.19 
due June 1, 1965; interest payable June & Dec. 1 
4,000. Illinois Central R.R. Ref. reg. 4s, due Nov. 1, 
1995; interest payable May and Nov. Ist 3,496.00 
20,000. Mortgage Bond Co. of N. Y. 5% Gold Mtge., 
Series 3, Bonds due Jan. 1, 1932; interest payable 
le I: 6 conse cr bern eneenee seeker ikcnens 18,600.00 
5,000. Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificate of the N.Y. 
Title & Mortgage Co. 544%, Series N.7, due Oct. 1, 
1928, reg. interest payable Apr. and Oct. Ist 5,000.00 
B/M Howard M. Morse, and Reba F. Morse his 
wife, premises N.S. Shore Drive, Manhasset, L. I., 
due Nov. 17, 1927; interest @ 6% to net, 54%42% 
payable May and Nov. Ist. .............e.e000- 550.00 10,000.00 
Guaranteed First Mtge. Certificate of the N. Y. 
Title & Mtge. Co., Series No. 11, due July 17, 
1928; interest @ 514%, payable Apr. & Oct. Ist.. 550.00 10,000.00 
Illinois Central R.R. Co., 5% Ref. Mtge., due 
Nov. 1, 1955; interest payable May and Nov. Ist. 100.00 1,988.00 
N. Y. Central R.R. Ref. & Imp. is, Series “C,” due 
Oct. 1, 2003; interest payable Apr. and Oct. Ist.. 300.00 5,820.00 
Held by Seaboard National Bank as Collateral. 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River Rwy., Series A, 
4%s, due 2, 013; interest payable Apr. & Oct. Ist. 450.00 8,062.50 


Interest Cost 
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5,000. Narrigang Investment Co., 7% June and Dec.... 350.00 
11,000.00 
6.000. Narrigang Investment Co., 7% June and Dec.... 420.00 
25,700. Preferred John C. Orr Co., 6% .........ceeeeees . 
1,542.00 25,700.00 i 
6200. Common Joke ©. On Ge. ccccccssctsivaveesseee | 
$200,100. WR hike cca $9,372.00 $177,935.49 i 


EXHIBIT “G” 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. : 
INTEREST ACCRUED AT DECEMBER 31, 1923. 

Par Value Security Interest Interest 


Accrued 
$5,000. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rwy. Cons. Mtge. 
reg. 414s, due, May 1, 1957; interest payable May . 
ee SOON BE. orcn dee cnvstsnescsincownia $225.00 $37.50 ] 
13,000. N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. 30 yr. Deb. } 
reg. 4s. due May 1, 1934; interest payable May ) 


om TRO TOR olen. vcs. 5.053 sceemeaesane 520.00 86.67 

20,000. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Gen’l reg. 4s, | 

due Oct. 1, 1995; interest payable Apr. & Oct. 1st. 800.00 200.00 

10,000. Union Pacific R.R. 1st R.R. and L/G reg. 4s, due / 

July 1, 1947; interest payable Jan. and July Ist.. 400.00 200.00 : 

14,000. Southern Pacific R.R. 1st Ref. reg. 4s, due Jan. 1, { 

ny 1955; interest payable Jan. and July Ist. ........ 560.00 280.00 


18,000. Northern Pacific Rwy. P/L & L/G reg. 4s, due H 
Jan. 1, 1997; interest payable Jan., Apr., July, 
) OR GR. WI noc écgecng eb hyswscxtuseigeenetons 720.00 180.00 
10,000. Pennsylvania R.R. Co. Gen’l reg. 444s, Series A, | 
due June 1, 1965; interest payable June & Dec. 1 450.00 37.50 
“u &§ 4000. Illinois Central R.R. Ref. reg. 4s, due Nov. 1, 
1995; interest payable May and Nov. Ist........ 160.00 26.67 
20,000. Mortgage Bond Co. of N. Y. 5% Gold Mtge., 
06 Series 3, Bonds due Jan. 1, 1932; interest payable 
Kath, WHR TARE OR a oi 5ssv nas Las ccansaacenetia 1,000.00 500.00 | 
5,000. Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificate of the N.Y. / 
Title & Mortgage Co. 54%4%, Series N.7, due Oct. 1, 
19 1928. reg. interest payable Apr. and Oct. Ist..... 275.00 68.75 : 
10,000. B/M Howard M. Morse, and Reba F. Morse his : 
wife, premises N.S. Shore Drive, Manhasset, L. I., . 
00 due Nov. 17, 1927; interest @ 6% to net, 54% 
pavehie May aml NOV. Tet. .....scccccacecesecs 550.00 91.66 
10,000. Guaranteed First Mtge. Certificate of the N. Y. : 
).00 Title & Mtge. Co., Series No. 11, due July 17, 
1928; interest @ 5%4%, payable Apr. & Oct. Ist.. 550.00 137.50 
2,000. Illinois Central R.R. Co., 5% Ref. Mtge., due 
.00 Nov. 1. 1955; interest payable May and Nov. Ist. 100.00 16.66 
6,000. N.Y. Central R.R. Ref. & Imp. 5s, Series “C,” due 
Oct. 1. 2003; interest payable Apr. and Oct. Ist.. 300.00 75.00 
Held by Seaboard National Bank as Collateral. 
0.00 10,000. N. Y. Central & Hudson River Rwy., Series A, 


eepnsntatnterennssittie. ite 


: 

4%s, due 2, 013; interest payable Apr. & Oct. Ist. 450.00 112.50 ) 

5.000. Narrigang Investment Co., 7% June and Dec.... 350.00 29.16 

0.00 6,000. Narrigang Investment Co., 7% June and Dec.... 420.00 35.00 

25,700. Preferred John C. Orr Co., 6% ........-eec eee 

38 00 1,542.00 3,084.00 

6400. Common John C. Orr Co. .....-.cccsccscceccces 

20.00 40000. Max Peterson Bequest, 5% April .............. 2,000.00 1,500.00 ) 
6,639.31 Warren B. Field Trust Fund, 5% Apr. & Oct. 1st. 331.96 82.99 











Pere re $11,703.96 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Donations To Pusiication Funp 


Previously acknowledged 
Jan. 14 Mrs. George R. Fearing 
I oo sire ce ial oOo Gk oe ETE Or een Rk SEEN Teo 
25 G. B. Lauder 


SUBSCRIPTION TO WARSAW REPORT 


—With appreciation, we announce that two of the Society’s Active Members, Miss 
Nellie M. Smith and Miss Florence Lattimore, who attended the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Psychic Research, at Warsaw last summer, have assisted in 
the publication of the reports of the Congress. They have opened the American 
donation for that purpose with a subscription of one hundred dollars each. The 
Society is pledging a third hundred. to enable Mr. Vett, the International Secretary, 
to proceed with the publication. The reports will appear in the several languages, 
with the exception of the Polish, in which they were given, and there will be sum- 
maries of comment and discussion thereon, also. The Society and the two members 
mentioned have been in correspondence with Mr. Vett (who, by the way, bore the 
entire original cost of publication of the report of the First. Congress) feeling that 
the agenda of the Warsaw Congress were historically of importance, and should not 
fail of publication, as threatened to be the case. 
—It should be an easy matter to secure the one hundred dollars requisite from 
our members. In sending your contribution for this purpose, please mark it care- 
fully “ Warsaw Report” and make it out to the Society. Donations will be ac- 
knowledged in the Journal. Those subscribing $2.50 or more will be entitled to 
a copy of the volume when it is received from press, and a considerable number 
of copies will be available for purchase from the Society by those who wish them. 
—The subscription is now open and will be closed in March. 

Miss Nellie M. Smith 

Miss Florence Lattimore 

The Editor 

Gertrude Ogden Tubby 


—aAll contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 


—All other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, 44 East 23rd Street, New York. 


—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 


—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Member, 
paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro 
ceedings. The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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